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~ What Do You Give in Plac 
What You Take Away?” ~ 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 


F you could choose between the two systems, and have your choice getfle the validity of 


them, would you not choose that which is put in the place of what is taken away? And 


at the end remember what | said at the beginning, that Unitarianism is not to be blamed by 
its enemies for destroying the old, neither is it to be given credit by its friends for creating 
the new. The thing that distinguishes us as Unitarians is not destroying anything or building 
anything, but the fact that we stand ready to take the results of scientific investigation as 
the basis of our religion. We accept these things, stand for them, proclaim them, but we did 
not create them. If anything that you did not like has gone, we did not take it away. . If 
anything that you do like has come, we did not bring it. 


‘Accepting as I do the results of scientific investigation, I am glad to do my part toward 
building a religion upon its results. I stand, therefore, ready to proclaim these new ideas 
because I believe they represent the truth of the ages; because | believe they are necessary 
to the welfare of the world; and because if I do not proclaim them, believing as I do, I would 
be in the sight of men a craven, and a coward, and a traitor. I believe that the time is not 
far distant when they will be spread broadcast throughout this land and will be the accepted 


beliefs of all men. 
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The Japanese Incident 


HE VOTE OF THE SENATEIH is not the voice © 


of the people on the Japanese question. Sec- 
retary Hughes correctly represents our kindly 
and wise sentiment toward the great nation. An 
ineptitude in a phrase of Ambassador Hanihara’s 
was no justification for the jumpy behavior of our 
elder statesmen in voting for the total exclusion 
of the Japanese. This incident shows clearly that 
a government may not be a people. When our 
statesmen act contrary to or at variance with the 
common sense of their nations, their people, it is 
more and more true that the people have their way. 
Democracy is growing. And yet we, the people, are 
fully aware of the feeling that the racial difference 
between us and the Japanese is a fact and a factor 
in all our negotiations. We Americans think the 
white race is inherently superior to any colored 
race. That in our judgment is not true, though 
it is true that in point of world power, accomplish- 
ment, not to say exploitation and aggrandizement, 
the white race does inherit about nine-tenths 
of the earth. If we are one-half as mighty and 
good as we think we are, we will show good-will 
and none of race fear, now that we have nothing 
to cause us alarm from either the economic or the 
racial standpoint on account of immigration of 
Japanese. 

The facts are as follows: During the period from 
1909 to 1923, the net increase of Japanese in con- 
tinental United States has been 8,681, and “during 
the last three years the excess of departures over 
arrivals of Japanese in American ports amounts 
to 4,207, showing a distinct trend away from the 
United States.” This seems to show that Japan 
is doing the spirited thing. She is not sending 
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her children where they are not wanted. She asks, — 


in proper pride, at the same time that aspersions 
upon her rank as a people cease. Why not? Let 
us try a little Christianity here. 


Hint to Preachers 
ALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH used to tell his 


friends that a man could tell an audience any- 


thing they ought to know, however unpalatable in 
itself, if he first laid up a proper historical back- 


ground. He gave us a new era in the social gospel, - 


and all of his life was under fire from sources which 
believe in the status quo because the status quo is 
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good to them. They dislike the inconvenience of — 


thinking and acting on new ideas, and all change 


is disagreeable interference, and not - progress. © 
Rauschenbusch went to the teaching of Jesus, to 
the social conditions and ideas in his period and in — 


later times, and there was no answer, no redress. 
He had the historic facts. There is another hint to 
preachers. Get a scientific background, and you 
can also say what you will. In any field, get the 
acknowledged facts and the accepted deductions 
therefrom, and go to your otherwise unwelcome 
applications. This is true on all subjects, theologi- 
cal, social, economic, political, and personal. - A 
lecturer spoke with amazing directness about cer- 
tain public men, after he had first given the funda- 
mental theories about character analysis. To have 
spoken of these persons without his background 
would have been futile, if not disastrous. As it 
was, the lecture was unexceptionable, even praise- 
worthy. Fora minister to plunge into his opinions 
without giving his background is his own folly, and 
he deserves the results. People are reasonable. 
Give them reasons. 


Shall They Perish? 


Some PEOPLE think because prosperous Ger- 


mans are lushing in hotels and restaurants 
all over Europe, the suffering little children whom 
Haven Emerson has described, as well as Presi- 


dent Lemuel H. Murlin, in accurate terms that 
wring the heart, deserve nothing from Americans. — 


Let them die, some say. May not a small part 


of a given population anywhere have riches and— 


another large part live in- squalor? Take New 
York. Ten minutes by taxicab will tell the dra- 
matic story of wealth and poverty, luxury and 
hunger, health and disease, so near they are to- 
gether. It is true in every city in the world. The 
poor we have always with us. About ninety per 
cent. of the people are not more than two weeks 


ahead of want if they lose their work. They live 


close to the line of haunting charity all the time. 
How ean you make the rich Germans take care of 
the little ones, in our present economic system ? 
They harden their hearts and fatten their frames, 
and the babes may perish. It is so in all nations. 


The good and generous save the suffering of the 


world. 


(3) 
An Historical Note 


w ARE GLAD for anything Walter Prichard 


; 


: 


. 


i 


Eaton writes, because he is a master critic and 
Bisiting man, and a free soul. He is one of us, one 
of the best of us, and God deliver us from vain- 
glory as we say it, because we speak not in self- 
pride, but in his praise. To-day we read his article 
about the Puritan in the American Mercury, that 
new magazine of freshness and trenchancy, which 
has no editorial complexes to interfere with its 


candor and vitality. A paragraph of Mr. Haton’s 


} 


5 
; 
| 
| 
) 
) 
; 
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will please us all: 


Nothing Pesld well be farther from Calvinism than Uni- 
tarianism, considered as doctrine. But when, a century 
and more ago, the church in Rowe, Mass., was burned, 
and the covenant destroyed, every member, including the 
pastor, Preserved Smith, forgot it and refrained from 
asking for a new copy, so for twenty years more the Rev- 
erend Mr. Smith continued to preach liberalism to his 
flock, till the people down Boston way finally heard of 
the scandal, and tried the poor old parson for heresy or 
some other crime. However, that church remains Unita- 
rian to this day, a quaint little witness, far up in the hills, 
to the independence of the Puritan frontiersman. The 
Unitarianism of Channing, of Theodore Parker, was no 
less intensely aware of a moralistic universe than the 
Calvinism of Cotton Mather. And it was no less ready to 
defend the individual conscience and defy traditional 
authority. The temper of Parker and Channing in the 
pulpit was their temper, also, in the anti-slavery contest. 
It was the temper of Garrison. It was the temper of 
nearly all the early Abolitionists, who were concerned, and 
only coneerned, with the dignity of the individual, with 
the supreme importance of right principles. Cotton bales 
and factory dividends were a later and quite unpuritanical 
issue. 


Acting for God 


hee? STONE says that. many people have con- 
demned him for continuing in his profession, 
but men, he adds, are not obliged to give up their 
business to be Christians! “My profession is very 
dear to me. It is part of my life. We have won- 


_ derfully religious people on the stage, of all creeds. 
‘I want to say that I am proud and always have 


—_ 


' 


ee 


been proud of my profession, and my pride em- 
anates from the fact that the actor has risen from 
the ranks of a traveling mountebank and has taken 
his place among the foremost citizens of each and 
every community in which he resides.” 

His ideal for himself he thus describes: “I will 
give my best to my audience, as always, but with 
an added inspiration, for I will do all I do for the 
glory of God! If my experience helps others to 


gain a happier thought in life, healthier life, and 


if I can in my humble way be the means of advanc- 
ing the faith I have so sincerely adopted, I shall 


feel that I have been rewarded far beyond my’ 


deserts. Sometime in your life there will come 
a great desire to know God and to learn the lesson 
of love taught by our Lord Jesus Christ. To accept 
Him now and to live your life according to His 
teachings will mean that you can face each day 
with a clear conscience and go out in the world 


‘with God in your heart, secure in the thought of 


His goodness.” 

We have far to go to make his estimate of his 
calling acceptable, but it is good and true, and 
we enter the theatre with a new feeling of respect 
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for it, as we hope Mr. Stone’s co-players all over 
the world will approve him and follow more and 
more his sincere and admirable example. 


Stop Men Thinking? 


MES WILL THINK about religion. When the 
churches try to stop them it only hurts the 

churches. And as you cannot stop men thinking 
about religion, so you cannot prevent, though you 
may postpone the day of decision in the present 
theological issue. <A very foolish admonition comes 
to our notice, The General Secretary of the Y. M.. 
C. A. in Chicago is trying to stop men thinking. 
He tells them they should not discuss in any Asso- 
ciation building the issue between fundamentalism 
and modernism. Opinions about their faith are 
the salt of men’s spiritual life. Theology is not 
only a set of ideas about their religion. It is reli- 
gion itself. It is just as much religion itself as 
the fruits of the emotions are religion itself; or as 
ethical conduct is religion itself. Yet we treat 
those religious interests that belong to the mind 
as though they were unessential theoretical details 
about religion, while we exalt those spiritual in- 
terests that belong to the affections and the con- 
science as if they were essential religion. 

Jesus said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy mind! Heart, head, conscience, all 
make and use religion. And exactly as the only 
way to get a conscience is to train it, so is it with 
the emotions and so with the mind. Intelligence 
comes after its own laws of observation, thought, 
reason, and imagination. The churches nowhere 
suffer because of too much intelligence in either 
pulpit or pew. Quite otherwise. The more we get of 
theology, the more we find the way of life. Religion 
is the true way of life only when we know how to 
choose (so few know how to choose!), and that we 
do, not by abstaining from discussions, but by 
mental wrestling. We are not called upon to attack 
anybody’s belief. We owe it to God and ourselves 
to build our own belief. The Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
is afraid of quarrels. They are unnecessary. In 
fact, the difference between fundamentalism and 
modernism is so clearly drawn that men are frankly 
discussing and disputing it every day, as free from 
temper and bad manners as they are in ordinary 
subjects. 

Unless the Y. M. C. A. in aneaees is only a social 
club and gymnasium, it must do its religious duty. 
The Association in most places is a fundamentalist 
institution, for it still stands on the Portland test, 
and that is fundamentalist through and through. 
The Chicago man probably knows it. 


Our country has one cardinal principle to main- 
tain in its foreign policy. We attend to our 
own affairs, conserve our own strength, and pro-. 
tect the interests of our own citizens; but we recog- 
nize thoroughly our obligation to help others, re- 
serving to the decision of our own judgment the 
time, the place, and the method. 

—President Coolidge. 
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Mussolini’s Methods, | Italy’s Future 


Stormy weather ahead for the monarchy 


Sorra, April 8. 
SURVHY of several Huropean coun- 
tries, including- conspicuously the 
countries that have waxed great as a 
result of the war, gives the friend of 
democracy food for profound thought. 
From the Baltic to the Black Sea, under 
the forms of a democratic order of govern- 
ment, minorities are leading lives in which 
human rights of the most elemental sort 
are denied them. Obviously in such 
countries the institutions of popular 
government are under a strain close to 
the breaking-point. Away from this 
area of political experiment, in at 
least one Western country where demo- 
cratic institutions were believed to have 
obtained a firm foothold, the events of 
the past two years have plainly dis- 
closed a state of affairs that reveals 
the tenuous foundations upon which 
the structure of popular government 
rests. 


THESE failures of democracy here 
and there in Europe or America do not 
indicate the failure of democracy. 
They rather emphasize the long and 
hard road that has yet to be traveled 
by nations before they achieve their 
destinies. 

Many Americans are familiar with 
the methods by which Porfirio Diaz, 
the Mexican dictator, retained his 
hold on the supreme power in Mexico. 
Hlection after election terminated in 
the official announcement by the Goy- 
ernment that the Diaz nominees for 
Congress had been returned with prac- 
tical unanimity. The election in Italy 
the other day indicated that Benito 
Mussolini is availing himself of the 
same methods to keep himself in power. 
Weeks before the election, Mussolini 
issued a circular to his ‘“blackshirts,” 
- in which he urged them to see to it 
that the enemies of Mussolini (and of 
course of Italy) did not carry the day 
at the polls. What means the Dic- 
tator had in mind to prevent an expres- 
sion of public opinion against the Goy- 
ernment became apparent during the ante- 
election canvass. 

There was practically no canvass ex- 
cept by the supporters of Mussolini. 
Voters of the oppositions were peremptorily 
challenged and turned away at the polls. 
Rome and the provincial industrial centers 
like Torino were plastered over with Mus- 
solini placards, in which the opposition, 
whether communist or socialist, was 
charged with every crime or criminal 
design on the calendar. Opposition plac- 
ards were strictly barred in alli the cities. 
Even the post-office lent itself to the Mus- 
solini campaign. The stamp “Vote for 
the national list” was a conspicuous legend 
on mail. 

Arrests of opposition voters were re- 


S. I. TONJOROFF  . 


European Correspondent of THD RHGISTER 


sorted to generously for weeks before the 
election. 
elaborate machinery of repression at his 
command, and he used and still uses it 
without compunction. The 300,000 armed 
“blackshirts” are a conspicuous feature 
of the Mussolini mechanism of government. 
Any citizen anywhere who undertakes dis- 
sent from Mussolini methods is quickly 
impressed with the wisdom of keeping 
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GREATEST OF MODERN JEWS 


By a vote of many thousands of his race, 
through the Jewish Tribune, Albert Hinstein, 
eminent German scientist and famous through- 
out the world for his doctrine of relativity, 
is first among the twelve greatest of his people, 
the others being, in the order in which they 


are given,—Chaim Weismann, Israel Zangwill, 


Louis Marshall, Louis D. Brandeis, Lord 

Reading, Nathan Straus, George Brandes, 

Chaim M. Bialik, Stephen S. Wise, Henri Berg- 
son, and Arthur Schnitzler 


his mouth shut. under all circumstances. 
Much was made, at the beginning of the 
Mussolini régime, of the purification of 
the public service throughout Italy which 
the man who had entered Rome at the 
head of an army was effecting. In point 
of fact, it must be admitted that by the 
Mussolini housecleaning, thousands of 
totally unworthy servants were separated 
from the national pay-roll. But the work 
did not stop there. The spies who had 
disclosed the unworthiness of public ser- 
vants were further employed by their 
chief to unearth opposition to Mussolinism 
among the body of state employees. A 
diplomat who traveled extensively through 
Italy last summer told me that he saw, 
in several instances, men taken off trains 


Mussolini had, and still has, an- 


by Mussolini agents because -they had 
ventured to express anti-Mussolini senti- 
ments. Not only were anti-Mussolini men 
ruthlessly weeded out of the public service, 
no matter how well qualified for the per- 
formance of their duties they might be, 
but the campaign to plant the love of the 
Dictator firmly in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen was carried out much further. 
Any Italian who revealed any sentiment 
of disfavor or suspicion of Mussolini 
methods was roughly treated by the 
“pblackshirts.” The internal situation 
of Italy for months before the election 


rants who administered the separate 
Italian kingdoms, duchies, or counties 
during the Middle Ages. These medie- 
val methods of government prevailed 
until after the election. The member 
of the opposition whose credentials to 
a seat in Parliament was recognized 
was fortunate. ; 

The methods to which Mussolini re- 
sorted to misinform public opinion out- 
side of Italy deserve mention as a rey- 
elation of the elaborate machinery 
which Mussolini put in motion to tie 
the hands of Dame Democracy. In one 
of the Balkan capitals, a newspaper of 
which an American is the moving fac- 
tor published beforé the election, on its 
front page, an exposé of the Mussolini 
campaign with its element of force. 
Two days later the Italian minister to 
the capital of that country issued to 
the other newspapers an official state- 
ment in which he affirmed that all al- 


the Italian political campaign were 
“false and absurd.” He added, ‘The 
Italian people on election day will cast 
their votes in complete freedom from 
any pressure.” 

In making this official disavowal of 
outrages against the spirit of democ- 
racy, the Italian minister at least rec- 
ognized the depth which the principles 
of democracy had attained in the 
hearts of all peoples, including the 
hearts of the Balkan people among 
whom he made it! 


AS WAS TO BE expected under the 
telling circumstances, Mussolini carried 
the election with an overwhelming vic- 
tory. The combined opposition of the 
communists and the socialists in the 
chamber under the conditions was nothing 
less than impressive. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that it was repression that 
brought upon Russia the Bolshevist ava- 
lanche. Mussolini climbed to power over 
the bodies of Italian communists. 
maintaining himself in power by the same 
rigid repression of public opinion. He is 
repeating the same regrettable mistakes 
that made the Russian Hmpire a corpse. 

(Continued on page 455) 
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“What Do You Give in Place of 


What You Take Away?” 


HE PHRASE “the pale negations of 

Unitarianism” has become a proverb 
upon the lips of our enemies. They re- 
peat ad nauseam that Unitarians only 
deny; that they tear down and do not 
build up; that they have nothing to give 
in place of what they take away. This 
accusation is made against Unitarians in 
general and against your minister in par- 
ticular. Not long ago a local minister 
said to a young man, “If you go down 
to the Unitarian church on Sunday morn- 
ings, they will undermine your faith in 
God, in the Bible, and in Christ, and 
then what will you have left?’ 


. 


Is it possible for us to take anything 
away without putting something in its 
place? The process whereby one thing 
takes the place of another is automatic. 
If a man loses his sickness, he automat- 
jcally gains health; if he loses his ig- 
norance, he acquires knowledge; if he 
loses his prejudices, he becomes broad- 
minded; if he loses his nonsense, he 
gains sense, if he loses his fears, he gains 
courage ; if he stops praying for miracles, 


he will learn to obey the laws of nature; if 


he ceases to look for help from heaven, he 
will try to help himself; if he parts with 
his illusions, he will grasp realities; if he 
stops thinking of himself as a poor worm 
crawling in the dust, he will begin to as- 
sume the stature of a man; and if he ceases 
to be a blind believer, he immediately be- 
comes an intelligent inquirer. 

Again, it is not well to have everything 
done for us. This is the trouble with our 
American college; in fact, our whole sys- 
tem of education. Our students have too 
much done for them and too little required 
of them. ‘Too much thinking is done for 
our students by instructors and writers 
of text-books and not enough by the stu- 
dents themselves. Mr. Dooley expressed 
this idea well in his essay on the American 
college. He said that when a young man 
goes to college nowadays “the prisident 
takes him into a Turkish room, gives him 
a cigareet an’ says: ‘Me deer boy, what 


_ Spicial branch of larnin’ wud ye like to 


have studied fur ye be our compitint pro- 
fissors? ” That is why a boy can graduate 
from college to-day without an original 
idea in his head. All he is asked to do 
is to receive what his teachers give him 
in their lectures or text-books and give it 
back to them again in his examinations. 
Confucius once said, “If you show a man 
one angle of a subject, he ought to see 
the other three angles himself.” It is 
fatal to have everything done for us. If 
our mind is cleared of error, then it is 
for us to undertake the task of replacing 
the error with truth. No man should ex- 
pect the one who sweeps his mind clear 
to refurnish it also. 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 


First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis 


Mr. Dietrich is called a humanist. 
What he thinks is always stated with 
great precision, clarity, and force. The 
more conservative among thinkers, 
and a large majority of Unitarians, 
have a very different body of bebief 
from his; but there are also many 
of our people who are in agreement 
with him. His own congregation in 
Minneapolis is probably the largest 
in point of attendance in the whole 
church. . And. more men. hear this 
preacher week after week than one 
will find elsewhere in @ service. In 
this address, which was given recently, 
Mr. Dietrich is in characteristic mood 
in meeting objections. He has a tell- 
ing way in argumentation. It is the 
custom of THE Recister to publish 
examples of the diversity of teaching 
in the free churches. Limits of space, 
it should be explained, required abridg- 
ment of the address. 


Suppose I find a man digging for gold. 
I know there is no gold to be found 
where he is digging and that he will find 
nothing to justify him for his labor. I 
convince him of this fact. Should he turn 
upon me and say, ‘What, you wish to 
rob me of my fruitless task, when you 
have nothing better to offer me?’ Would 
such a remark be worthy of an intelligent 
person? I am not obliged to give him a 
good mine before I stop the waste of his 
time and labor. Let him look for the 
good mine. I have done enough for him 
when I have saved him from throwing 
away his life... . I do not concede that I 
must not tell the truth about anything 
because I have not a ready-made theory of 
some kind to put in the place of that 
which is taken away. 

I have been talking as though I con- 
ceded that Unitarians, or that I. myself, 
take beliefs away. I wish to ask you, 
however, who it is that takes away beliefs. 
Has Unitarianism ever taken away any 
faith or hope from the world? Have I 
ever taken away any truth from the 
world? Has anybody ever taken away 
anything real from the world? If we pit 
ourselves against one of the eternal truths 
of this universe, is that truth liable to 
suffer? Rather shall we not beat our- 
selves to pieces against its adamant? At- 
tacks upon the truth are like waves that 
beat in vain against some impervious cliff, 
for truth cannot be destroyed. If a thing 
is true, nobody can take it away from the 
world, for no one has the power to uproot 
or destroy one jot or tittle of truth. How 
is it, then, that these beliefs are taken 
away? Does it not mean that men have 
learned that what they supposed to be 
true is not true at all; and so it is only 


the old belief that passes away in the 
presence of a larger and nobler belief, 
just as darkness disappears before light, 
ignorance before knowledge, sickness be- 
fore health. 


° ° ° ° ° 


Remember, I told you that I have taken 
nothing away; that Unitarianism has 
taken nothing away; but the advance of 
modern knowledge has taken a great many 
things away. : 

The first thing which has been taken 
away is the method used for centuries in 
the attempt to discover religious and 
moral truth by referring these things to 
an institution or a book; and after a 
careful examination of both the institu- 
tion and the book, we learn that we have 
not lost anything of importance. We have 
put in its place a new method which is 
based upon a new authority which is the 
trusted authority in every other depart- 
ment of life, and which may be equally 
trusted in matters religious and moral. 
Instead of referring questions to the Bible, 
to the church, to tradition, or to the emo- 
tions, we bring them, the deepest and the 
broadest, to the bar of human reason, to 
be tested there in the light of past ex- 
perience. When reason becomes the guid- 
ing principle, the sole question possible 
about any statement, any religious system, 
any code of morals is not “Is it ancient?” 
not “Is it beautiful?” not “Is it consol- 
ing?” but “Is it true?” This is the prin 
ciple which men habituaHy apply in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and in the scien- 
tifie investigations which have given us 
our wonderful insight into the mechanism 
of the universe. In such matters no one 
would think of applying any other prin- 
ciple, and all that the Unitarian does is 
to declare that the same principle ought 
to be extended with the same unswerving 
loyalty to matters of religious belief. 

As the result of the use of’our reason, 
we have found it necessary to take away 
the old idea of creation. For centuries 
men thought the world was created out- 
right by a creator just as a house is 
built by a carpenter. This and its 
associated ideas were merely random 
guesses born in ignorance and nurtured 
in superstition. They were attempted 
transcriptions of hieroglyphics to which 
the readers had no key. In its place 
we have put the theory of evolution 
which teaches that things have grown 
into their present forms by a slow and 
gradual process from very simple things; 
and by establishing the truth of this doc- 
trine of evolution, science has put into the 
hands of man the key to the world’s 
cipher. : 


Now, as a result of this new authority 
and new method, the old universe has 
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been taken away. ‘That little tiny play- 
house affair, not so large as our solar sys- 
tem, with the little flat earth -plane in 
the center, flowed around by the ocean 
stream, domed by a solid concave, dotted 
with lights and ruled by Jehovah or 
Jupiter, covering a cayern peopled with 
the shades of the dead, a scene of magic 
and marvel, the battleground of deities 
and demigods, heroes, and monsters of 
every kind,—all this has been taken away. 
That little universe which is told about 
in the early chapters of Genesis is forever 


gone, In its place we haye the magnifi- 
cent revelation of the Copernican stu- 


dents; a universe infinite in its reach 
and grandeur; a universe fit at last to be 
the home of man; a universe large enough 
to give him opportunity for expression ; 
a universe which has grown throughout 
the ages and is still growing, and which 
is to unfold more and more of beauty 
and glory as time goes on forevermore. 
Is there any loss in this exchange? 

In regard to God. The God of Chris- 
tian theology has been taken away. That 
God who was an anthropomorphic being, 
made in the image of man, with all of 
man’s attributes, jealous and partial and 
angry, who a few years ago built a little 
world and called it good, and then in a 
few days permitted it to slip out of his 
control into the hands of the Devil either 
because He could not prevent it or did not 
wish to; who, when the world did not 
go as He desired, had to drown it and 
start over again; and who since that time 
has sat upon His throne like a cruel ty- 
rant waiting for a chance to punish His 
subjects and does so every time they step 
aside from a code of moral laws which 
He has arbitrarily formed. This personal 
God with the big stick has been taken 
away. Not only has the cruel, personal 
God been taken away, but the idea of 
God as a father and loving guide for His 
children has been taken away. 


The many cases in which individuals 
have to suffer out of all proportion to 
their deserts, without conceivable rea- 
son, or in which great unuswal ca- 
lamities befall multitudes of men and 
deal suffering and destruction to good 
and bad alike, forces us to give up 
the idea that we are under the protec- 
tion of an external and beneficent 
Providence. In its place we recognize 
at the heart of the universe a mighty 
evolutionary force which manifests it- 
self in immutable laws. These laws 
we are able to discover and under- 
stand. The force back of them we 
are not yet able to comprehend. _It is 
the “Great Unknowable.” 


We can know of it only as it manifests 
itself in nature. Therefore, instead of 
speculating about this force, we study 
nature, its laws and their effects upon 
us, and try as best we can to bring our- 
selves into accordance with it, for, after 
all, nature, the manifestation of the great 
unknowable power, is able to help us or 
erush us, according to whether or not we 
obey it. Here, again, we have not taken 
away anything except certain false ideas 
about this power which people have held 
in the past, and while we may not be able 
to define it, we know that the old defini- 
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tions are wrong, and that it is something 
infinitely grander than any conception 
which man has thus far had of it. — 

Along- with the idea of the Christian 
God has gone the belief in the super- 
natural, the miracles, and the power of 
prayer to change the course of nature. 
I need not comment on these things. You 
know what they mean. They mean, if 
they are true, a world reduced to disorder 
and chaos, and man standing in an atti- 
tude of supplication when he ought to 
be working, with his hands upstretched 
toward the sky when he ought to be 
using them. In their place we have put 
a knowledge of the fact that nature fol- 
lows with unwavering certainty the laws 
of causation and not the wavering law 
of providential control, and what a boon 
this will be to the race when universally 
accepted ! 


Next, we have taken away the old the- 
ory of man. We deny the fall of man, we 
deny that man was created perfect and 
placed in a garden of delight, and, be- 
cause he ate an apple which had been 
forbidden him, was driven out of this 
garden and became the legitimate subject. 
of the Devil, and that, since then, because 
of this one man’s disobedience, all men 
have been totally depraved, conceived and 
born in sin, with all their thought tainted, 
and drifting toward. hell. In his place 
we put a man who has been on this planet 
for hundreds of thousands of years, who 
has been an animal, who has been cruel, 
who has been struggling to find the light, 
and who, by experience, has gradually 
worked his way up to the present stage 
of civilization. We have taken away a 
sinking humanity and put in its place a 
rising humanity. 


Another thing which has been taken 
away is the whole idea of the Devil, 
sin, and salvation through the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. The belief in the Deyil, 


who controls the destiny of the world 


and ruins men right and left, is gone. 
The belief in sin as a result of disobedi- 
ence in that apple incident, or as submis- 
sion to the seductive power of a prince 
of evil, or as the transgression of a few 
antiquated laws formulated by people 
several thousand years ago and incor- 
porated between the lids of a book, is 


Spring Signals 
ARTHUR WARD BARNES 


With twitterings faint, a bird in blue 
Skims over snowy fields; 

The honey flows in maple trees; 
The brooks have shed their shields. 


Arbutus trails through sodden leaves ; 
Dear pussy-willows soft 

Like wee gray-coated kittens cling 
To slender twigs aloft. 


Midst blades of green, brave daffodils 
Rise from their beds of mold, 

And cheerfully, through storm or shine 
Bright yellow blooms unfold. 


Already bees in meadows leant 
These length’ning sunny days; 
And robins trill their joyous songs 

Of hallelujah praise. 
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gone. And another thing in this connec- 
tion which is completely gone is the beliéf 
that one may escape the results of his 
wrong-doing by accepting the sacrifice of 
a Jewish youth who was put to death 
by the authorities two thousand years 
ago. In their place,—well, surely you do 
not ask me to substitute something for 
the Devil; we are all glad enough tobe 
rid of him. But in the ‘place of sin 
as the transgression of arbitrary law, we 
put evil as the transgression of all law, 
physical, mental, and moral, believing that 
when a man breaks a law of health he 
suffers just as surely as when he breaks © 
one of the Ten Commandments, and that 
any time he breaks any law he suffers 
as the result of such a transgression, and 
so long as he continues to transgress 
he continues to suffer, and that, therefore, 
what the old Biblical writer has said 
is true, that “the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” We believe that evil is a nega- 
tive condition, and that instead of being ~ 
something in itself, it is merely the ab- 
sence of good, just as cold is not any- 
thing in itself but the absence of heat, 
just as darkness is the absence of light, 
as ignorance is the absence of knowledge; 
and since the only way to overcome dark- 
ness is to let light into the room, the 
only way to overcome cold is to build a 
fire and dispense heat, the only way to 
overcome ignorance is to acquire knowl- 
edge, so the only way to overcome eyil 
is to substitute good. 

Another thing which has been taken 
away is the theory that Jesus is God 
and saviour alone of humanity. I have 
not time to go into detail, but you know — 
what I mean by salvation through Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps you do not know what 
I mean, for I myself do not know, but 
you know what these people think they 
mean by this phrase. In his place we 
put a whole shining galaxy of men and — 
women whose smile is the light of the © 
centuries. Instead of one saviour only, 
we believe that every man and woman’ 
who has ever enriched the world by a 
great thought is a saviour. 


Modern knowledge has also taken away 
the Bible as the word of God. The theory 
that this personal God in the sky once, 
and for all time, revealed His will unto — 
men through the pages of a book, is en- 
tirely gone; and when you realize what 
a cruel and foolish word of God that 
was, surely you are not sorry. All that 
is true makes up the Bible of this modern 
time. It has been written in the rocks, 
and in-the stars, and in the hearts of 
men. It is still being written and. will 
continue to be throughout all time. . Every 
new truth discovered in the future shall 
add a new line, or a new paragraph, or 
a new chapter to this wonderful book. 
There is not a passage in it for which 
we need apologize. There is nothing in- 
credible in it, for it contains the (ee 
strated truth of the ages. 

One more thing is taken away, and that 
is, the belief in endless punishment. Are 
you sorry? Do you wish something put 
in the place of this? And along with if 
has gone the theory. of the Christia 
heaven, which would be almost as u 
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bearable in its stupidity as would hell 
in its endless torture. In its place mod- 
ern thought has not been able to put 
anything définite.. No one can say any- 
thing concerning existence after death 
with authority, but there is as much 
reason for hope, if you desire to live for- 
ever, as there has ever been. The wisest 
man who ever lived knows no more about 
it than I do, which is nothing. I know 
that life is force, and that every force in 
the universe is indestructible; but in what 
form that force may exist after death 
I do not know. There is one thing I do 
know, that immortality is independent of 
all dogmas, and ‘if a fact, will be enjoyed 
by all men whether or not they accept 
certain creeds. However, I have little 
concern with what becomes of the spirit 
of man after death, but I do greatly 
care what becomes of him in this world. 
This is the only world of which we have 
positive knowledge. This is the world 
which is being molded by man’s will. 
This is the world in which to put the 
best of yourselves, and the next one will 
take care of itself. So I may say that 
we take away the next world and put 
in its place this world. I wish very much 
for the sake of humanity to stop men 
from .yearning after the great undis- 


Will This be an 


ETHODIST STUDENTS, meeting 
April 18 to 20 in Louisville, Ky., have 


“issued a.call for a united student Chris- 


3 


tian movement that may be the beginning 
of an interchurch youth movement. The 
Louisville meeting came ‘about, not be- 
cause the students were not already op- 
pressed with a multitude of conferences 
of many sorts, but because they felt the 
need for this particular kind of confer- 
ence. Louisville was a student-initiated 
and student-dominated gathering. Discus- 
sion, and not addresses, occupied the 
major place on the program. Overhead 
programs and overhead management were 
conspicuously absent. The Methodists, 
sharing a desire that is widespread among 
students, determined that they would use 
the mechanism of the Methodist Church 
to bring about a conference that was not 


- only for, but also of and by the students 


themselves. 


, 


The conference idea was a result of a 
Methodist meeting at Indianapolis during 
the recent Student Volunteer Convention. 
The proposal made at Indianapolis was 
that the Methodist college students, North 
and South, should come together to dis- 
cuss the means by which Methodism could 
be more definitely lined up on the side of 
Christianity. Church leaders readily co- 
operated, and the nearly 600 delegates 
eame from thirty-five States and 140 col- 
leges of the country. For three days vis- 
itors at this meeting had an opportunity to 
study a cross-section of the student opin- 
jon in this country that has not been 


afforded in many student generations. 


_ Many things were made apparent at 
Louisville. One of these was the fact 
hat denominationalism, as an end in it- 
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covered future, in order that their at- 
tention may be focused on this world 
where their efforts may be of use. 


. . ‘ . . . . . 


If you could choose between the two 
systems, and have your choice settle the 
validity of them, would you not choose 
that which is put in the place of what 
is taken away? -And at the end remem- 
ber what I said at the beginning, that 
Unitarianism is not to be blamed by its 
enemies for destroying the old, neither is 
it to be given credit by its friends for 
ereating the new. The thing that dis- 
tinguishes us as Unitarians is not destroy- 
ing anything or building anything, but 
the fact that we stand ready to take 
the results of scientific investigation as 
the basis of our religion. We accept these 
things, stand for them, proclaim them, 
but we did not create them. 
that you did not like has gone, we did 
not take it away. If anything that you 
do like has come, we did not bring it. 

Accepting as I do the results of scien- 
tific investigation, I am glad to do my 
part toward building a religion upon its 
results. I stand, therefore, ready to pro- 
claim these new ideas because I believe 
they represent the truth of the ages; be- 
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cause I believe they are necessary to the 
welfare of the world; and because if I 
do not proclaim them, believing as I do, 
I would be in the sight of men a craven, 
and a coward, and a traitor. I believe 
that the time is not far distant when 
they will be spread broadcast throughout 
this land and will.be the accepted beliefs 
of all men. In making such a statement 
I may seem to you to be unduly opti- 
mistic. You know that we are still 
within the limits of winter. Patches of 
snow are still to be found in protected 
Spots; the earth is bare and unproductive, 
deyoid of any evidence of life. For weeks 
it has been frozen hard; but now, as I 
see the frost gradually coming from the 
ground, am I unduly optimistic when I 
believe that in a few short weeks the 
sap will circulate through the trees, the 
grass will form a verdant cover for the 
earth, and life will appear on every side? 
So sure am I that when the springtide 
of human progress will be at hand, the 
freezing attitude of the world will be 
changed, the warmth of brotherly affec- 
tion will be displayed; and these new - 
theories, or at least that part of them 
which stand the test of time, will be the 
accepted faith of all men. 


Interchurch Youth Movement? 


The following account of the Louis- 
ville Conference of Methodist Stu- 
dents, just closed, is written for THE 
CHRISTIAN RkEGISTER by a student 
delegate to that meeting. The sig- 
nificance of the conference will be 
apparent to all those who read the 
article. 


self, played a small part in the student 


thinking of the Christian program. There - 


was considerable talk about the machinery 
of the church, but that was chiefly in con- 
nection with using that machinery, not for 
its own good, but for the building of a 
better world. At the first afternoon ses- 
sion, by a unanimous vote, the two Method- 
ist churches—so far as the youth were 
concerned—were united. Then, as in the 
later discussions, it was clear that church 
lines had been virtually wiped out when 
problems relating to the kingdom.of Christ 
were being considered. 

Another apparent indication at Louis- 
ville was that the students of the country 
are well equipped to talk out in meeting 
on the various critical problems that face 
the country. There has been much talk 
about the unsupported idealism of youth. 
Every one, apparently, admires that ideal- 
ism, until it indicates a desire to connect 
up with objective reality. Then there is 
usually a great hue and cry raised. And 
the youth are informed that they are 
too ignorant of the facts to allow them 
to consider the actual application of their 
ideals. So the old story of idealism, made 
to conform to the facts, has been repeated. 

But the students at Louisville indicated 


that when they are turned loose to talk 
in their own right and frame their own 
conclusions, they have factual informa- 
tion with which to support their conten- 
tions. On each of the four major prob- 
lems discussed—race, war, industry, and 
public opinion—an amazing array of in- 
formation was revealed,—information that 
was accurate and to the point. It is 
significant that this information is sel- 
dom brought to the surface when the 
students are invited to attend-conferences 
prepared for them, and dominated by some 
remote overhead organization. 

Another: significant development from 
the Louisville meeting was the revelation 
which it gave of the fundamental sanity 
of American college students. There 
were a good many outsiders on hand, 
watching for outbursts of radicalism. 
None came. There was a consistent de- 
termination to avoid extreme expressions 
on any issues, although on no issue was 
there a tendency to step aside from the 
vital considerations involved. 

It was interesting that on every one 
of these four major problems the students 
insisted that the remedies, whatever they 
were, be first applied at home. ‘In regard 
to war, the discussion began, first, with 
the attitude on the college campus in 
regard to the R. O. T. C. In regard to 
race, the problem first raised concerned 
racial discriminations in fraternities and 
on athletic teams. In public opinion, the 
college press came in for the first serious 
onslaught of criticism. 

Most significant of all the developments 
that came from the Louisville meeting, 
however, was that calling for a united 
student Christian movement. American 
college students, as was made plain in 
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both the Des Moines and the Indianapolis 
Student Volunteer Conventions, desires an 
opportunity to express itself in its own 
terms, unhampered by the dominance of 
individuals or organizations who speak 
the language of other college generations. 
Louisville issued a call for an organiza- 
tion to do just that. It was proposed 
first, that an amalgamation of the student 
WeeMe Civ. Yo W.2C. -A.; cand Student 
Volunteer organizations be brought about. 
Some steps in that direction have already 
been taken. If that fails, however, the 
Methodist students have suggested an 
interchurch student Christian organiza- 
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tion that will include, in its scope, the 
whole of student Christian interest—the 
life-wide as well as the world-wide ap- 
peal of Christ’s program. » | 

There are many students who _ insist 
that the latter move will be necessary. 
These argue that in each college the 
Christian organization should be unde- 
nominational, with student leadership and 
control throughout and with a student- 
initiated program. The overhead, it has 
been suggested, shall be provided for by 
an interdenominational board. Each stu- 
dent desiring to get into touch with the 
service agencies of the church will appeal 
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directly to his own chureh organization, 
rather. than, as at present, through the 
media of other organizations. 

Whatever may be the final outcome, 
the Louisville meeting clearly demon- 
strated that more than college proms and 
the diversions of a flapper generation are 
agitating the students of the present day. 
And certainly in an interechurch youth 
movement of this kind there is to be 
found much of hope for the future union 
of all those Christian forces in North 
America which are willing to combine 
their power to do the bigger job that 
awaits a united Protestantism. 


Sergeant Woodfill: Soldier and Citizen 


Hero of the greatest exploit of the war gives interview 


T CUNEL, FRANCE, October 6, 1918, 
A when the American Army was trying 
to force back the German line through 
the Argonne Forest and was finding the 
attempt exceedingly difficult, due to a 
multitude of defensive devices, including 
barbed-wire entanglements, rifle and can- 
non fire that never ceased, and shrewdly- 
concealed machine-gun nests, a unit of the 
60th Infantry found itself held up. The 
detachment had * become involved in a 
series of machine-gun emplacements. The 
men were baffled. Machine guns with 
strong artillery support made further 
advance impossible. The heavy fire was 
fast decimating the company. The de- 
tachment could not go forward; it would 
not go back. Immediate action of some 
sort was necessary. The first lieutenant 
of the company, Samuel Woodfill, taking 
two soldiers with him, determined if pos- 
sible to silence the guns. What ensued 
is included in the war records and is as 
follows: “Samuel Woodfill, First Lieuten- 
ant, 60th Infantry, Cunel, France. Octo- 
ber 12, 1918, while leading his company 
against the enemy, his line came under 
heavy machine-gun fire, which threatened 
to hold up the advance. Followed by two 
soldiers at twenty-five yards, this officer 
went out ahead of the first line toward 
a machine-gun nest, and worked his way 
around its flank, leaving the two soldiers 
in front. When he got within ten yards 
of the gun it ceased firing, and four of the 
enemy appeared, three of whom were shot 
by Lieutenant Woodfill. The fourth, an 
officer, rushed at Lieutenant Woodfill, who 
attempted to club the officer with his 
rifle. After a hand-to-hand struggle, 
Lieutenant Woodfill killed the officer with 
his pistol. 

“His company thereupon continued to 
advance until shortly afterward another 
machine-gun nest was encountered. Call- 
ing his men to follow, he rushed ahead of 
his line in the face of. heavy fire from 
the nest, and when several of the enemy 
appeared above the nest he shot them, cap- 
turing three other members of the crew 
and silencing the gun. 

“A few minutes later, this officer for the 
third time demonstrated conspicuous dar- 
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ing by charging another machine-gun po- 
sition, killing five men in one machine- 
gun pit with his rifle. He then drew his 
revolver and attempted to jump into the 
pit, when two other gunners only a few 
yards away turned their gun on him. 
Failing to kill them with his revolver, 
he seized a pick lying near by and killed 
both of them. 

“Inspired by the exceptional courage 
displayed by this officer, his men pressed 
on to their objective under severe shell 
and machine-gun fire.” 

That exploit was officially declared by 
General Pershing to have been the most 
heroic of any performed by an American 
soldier in the World War. Samuel Wood- 
fill, who on the termination of the war 
became a sergeant in the regular army, 
last fall was mustered out with the grade 
of Master Sergeant, the highest grade 
which can be attained by a non-commis- 
sioned officer. He has recently been ap- 
pearing with the motion picture “Powder 
River,” a picture exhibited under na- 
tional auspices and representing the- work 
of the photographic department of the 
American Signal Corps during the war. 
The pictures tell the story of the Ameri- 
can participation, in a clear, consecutive, 
and startling fashion. Sergeant Woodfill 
spoke-for about ten minutes at each per- 
formance. He does not refer to his ex- 
ploits, his object being to prove that war 
may best be avoided by adequate prepara- 
tion. 

When he was eighteen, Samuel Wood- 
fill was a tall, awkward, round-shoul- 
dered youth, working on a farm in the 
Middle West.. One day the desire to be 
a soldier took possession of him, and he 
enlisted. He could hardly have realized 
when, an ungainly farmer’s boy, he put 
on a uniform, was given rifle and bayonet, 
and assigned a place in the squad, that he 
would wear the uniform of the United 


‘States thirty-three years, would see sery- 


ice in the Philippines, Alaska, on the 
Mexican border, and in France, or that 
after serving twenty-seven years he would 
finally have the opportunity of perform- 
ing one of the most heroic feats on the 
field of battle ever credited to an Ameri- 
can soldier. 


Sergeant Woodfill represents what was 
known during the war among the troops 
as the old army, that is, the small but 
highly efficient force of regulars which 
had been seasoned by service in military 
operations conducted by the United States, 
which began with the occupation of 
Pekin in 1900, and concluded with the 
pursuit of General Villa in 1916. He is 
more than six feet tall, broad-shouldered, 
full-chested, with muscular arms, large, 
powerful hands, and a face bronzed by a 
long life of exposure. His bearing is dis- 
tinctly military. He is alert, trained to 
act, forceful in speech and manner. Those 
who were in the training-camps on both 
sides of the water and on the field of 
action understand the part played by the 
old army sergeants, past masters in the 
school of the soldier, who whipped the 
recruit into shape on the training-fields 
and held him to his grueling work in the 
face of the German fire. 

The world admires a hero. Sergeant 
Woodfill both performed the deed and 
looks the part. There are numbers of 
boys who if given the choice would rather 
meet Sergeant Woodfill than President 
Coolidge. 

His language is not that of education 
and culture. He has picked up his yo- 
cabulary in training-camp, on the march, 
and on the battlefield. His bearing is 
rather that of a man trained in the hard 
school of the warrior. A fighter he was 
trained to be, and a fighter he will remain. 
He may fight no more with pistol and 
rifle, but, if we have gauged his charac- 
ter right, he will stand in the community 
to which he is now going as a private 
citizen, for honest citizenship, loyalty to 
country, an example to youth of the 
rugged, resolute, and industrious citizen. 

Speaking from his own long experience, 
Sergeant Woodfill emphasizes the value 
of army training for American young men. 
He is enthusiastic. He said to me: 
“There was one grand feature of the 
mobilizing of the army for service in 
France—it brought many thousand ‘young 
men together from every quarter of the 
Union, made them familiar with each 
other, taught them the vast extent and 
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population of their country, and that 
every section, east, west, north, and 


south, is American. As I look at it, the 
best way to prevent war is to prepare— 
especially in the present unsettled state 
I am strong for army train- 
ing for young men. It takes a boy from 
the farm where he was growing round- 
shouldered with toil; out of the office 
where he was fast getting. a case of 
nerves; out of his home where his mother 
was pampering and spoiling him,—and 
makes a man of him. He learns to walk 
right and to stand right. He learns to 
live straight and to take care of his 
health, He learns respect for himself 
and for his officers. If he is so fortunate 
as to receive, promotion, he discovers the 
art of commanding men. 

“But more important than any of these 
things, the great value of preparation for 
an emergency is impressed on him. I 
eannot tell you how many youths I have 
seen in whom just this transformation I 
am describing has taken place. Now do 
not let people think I am for war. No 
one more than a soldier who has passed 
through a battle knows better the fright 
and horror of it, or would do more to 
make a repetition impossible. War is 
exactly what General Sherman called it. 
You saw that collection of pictures, ‘Pow- 
der River,’ but that gave you but an ink- 
ling of what the boys had to go through. 
There were sights and sounds photo- 
graphs cannot picture nor tongue tell. No, 
I am never for war—always for peace. I 
only appeal for preparation because I 
think that is the best way to make peace 
secure. We in this country should—we 
must—prepare for defensive purposes.” 

“Tf you were to tell in a word,’’.I said, 
“the thing that proved of greatest assist- 
ance to you when you attacked those 
machine-gun nests, what would you say?” 

The Sergeant is not quick of speech. 
He hesitated so long that one wondered 
if he had heard. But it was only that 
he wished to state his position correctly. 
“Preparation,” he replied. “As a soldier 
I was trained to advance at the command 
of duty. As a marksman [he was one of 
the best in his regiment] I was tolerably 


sure that I could rely on rifle and pistol. | 


I had some knowledge of woodcraft, also, 
which enabled me to sense the position of 
the guns though I could net see them. 
Had I not been prepared by long train- 


ing and arduous discipline, I could not. 


have been successful. The army did that 
for me. Then J saw my comrades drop- 
ping, and knew that nothing remained but 
to silence the guns. I would not ask my 
men to do what I was not willing to do 
myself. 

‘Did I experience any fear? Yes, every 
man has an element of fear. I expected 
every moment that some of those hissing 
bullets would get me.” 

Sergeant Woodfill’s recital was modest 
enough. Imagination must fill in the pic- 
ture: the woods cut and seored by bul- 
lets; the ground dug up by shells, which 
were constantly arriving and exploding 
with deafening detonations ; machine guns 
men falling, some lying still, 
others rising and staggering away to the 
rear; the khaki-clad Lieutenant advancing 
into the hail of bullets. 

I asked him if he had felt any com- 
_punction at being obliged to kill fourteen 
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men, With a smile of good-nature which 
it was difficult to associate with so des- 
perate a deed, he replied, “I will answer 
by asking you a question. Suppose you 
found yourself face to face with men 
armed with weapons with which they 
were doing their best to kill you, and had 
already seen them kill several of your 
comrades, and you had a rifle and pistol 
and knew how to use them? I did not 
enjoy killing those Germans. They were 
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follows: The one depending from the 
collar is the Congressional Medal of 


Honor, the highest honor which can be 
conferred on an American soldier. The 
medal was awarded to only seventy- 
eight members of the A. E. F. The 
upper row, beginning at the left, are: the 
medal of the Legion of Honor of France, 
the most distinguished honor which can 
be given a soldier of France;. the Croix 
de Guerre with palm, which means that 


— 


THE 


WORLD ADMIRES A HERO 
Sergeant Woodfill both performed the deed and looks the part. 


There are numbers 


of boys who if given the choice ent rather meet Sergeant Woodfill than President 
oolidge 


only doing what they were commanded 
to do in the line of duty; but it was a 
question of my life and the lives of. the 
men in my company, or theirs.” 

The medals which covered the Ser- 
geant’s uniform interested visitors. As I 
was about leaving him, a person came into 
the hotel and asked to see them. With 
accommodating good-will Sergeant Wood- 
fill threw back the army overcoat he was 
wearing, displayed the medals, and ex- 
plained them. As they are shown in the 
picture with this interview, they are as 


the exploit for which it was conferred 
was thought important enough to be 
read before every unit in the French 
Army; the medal given him by the King 
of Montenegro, and the one given him 
by the King of Italy. The lower row in- 
cludes medals given for service in various 
wars, and for marksmanship. 

The Sergeant described them with sol- 
dierly pride, as well he might, since there 
is probably no other soldier in the Ameri- 
can Army who has a more conspicuous 
record of courage and honorable service. 
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Religion Around the World 


Presbyterians Watchiul 
of Doctrinal Standards 


The Community Church of New Boston, 
N.H., with Presbyterian affiliation, has been 
told by the Presbytery of Newburyport, 
according to press reports, that it must 
either reaffirm its loyalty to the Pres- 
byterian doctrinal and other standards 
or else withdraw from the parent body. 
The pastor, Rey. Louis W. Swanson, is 
quoted as declaring that he will insist on 
preaching religion according to his inter- 
pretation, and not in accord with “ancient 
and stagnant dogmas” as enforced under 
denominational rule. It is predicted that 
the church will secede and become a free, 
self-governing organization with a Con- 
gregational affiliation. Final action on 
the part of the Presbytery will likely 
be. taken at its meeting in New Boston, 
June 10. 

Fearful of the instability of the major 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith, the 
Philadelphia Presbytery has made an 
overture to the General Assembly to re- 
quire the members of the General Coun- 
cil, the church boards, and all seminary 
directorates and faculties to reaffirm 
“faith in the standards of the church to- 
gether with the historical interpretations 
contained in doctrinal deliverances of the 
General Assembly.” Commenting editori- 
ally on this matter, the Continent, liberal 
Presbyterian periodical, points out that 
nearly 170 Assemblies have made such 
interpretations, that these interpretations 
are too ‘‘miscellaneously contradictory” 
for any man to affirm them all, and that 
this proposal violates the agreement on 
which the Old ‘School and New School 
Assemblies reunited in 1870, namely, to 
forget all that had been said in General 
Assembly about doctrine and rest on the 
Confession of. Faith alone, just as it 
stands—content with what any reader of 
it takes to be its sense as he reads. 

“This is nothing in the world but the 
right of individual interpretation,” says 
the Herald of Gospel Liberty, which goes 
on’ to inquire what the sense is of hay- 
ing any Confession of Faith at all under 
such circumstances. “Creeds simply will 
not work,” it continues. “In the last 
analysis the individual always has had 
and always will determine his own faith 
between himself and his God.” 


Is: it Time for this Test? 

The persistence of the notion that the 
F¥éderal Constitution or “some law” bars 
a Roman Catholic from being President 
of the United States, explains Rey. Paul 
J. Blakely, S.J., in a recent issue of 
America, Catholic weekly, may be traced 
historically to “the political and social 
disabilities suffered for centuries by Cath- 
olies in Great Britain and in the Colonies.” 
He agrees with Washington correspond- 
ents, William Hard and Mark Sullivan 
among them, in believing that—with the 
Presidential possibilities of Governor Al- 
‘fred H. Smith and Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh in mind—the present may be a suit- 
able time to “test the strength of an an- 


cient prejudice.” But, he continues, the 
question of a Catholic for President is 
one of availability rather than eligibility, 
and resolves itself into this: “When will 
the people consider themselves strong 
enough to get back to the spirit of the 
Constitution, and to disregard the prej- 
udice and protests of the eracker-barrel 
philosophers at Cranberry Corners?” 


New Life for Prayer-Meetings 


Ministers who have become dissatisfied 
with the old-fashioned midweek prayer- 
meeting have revitalized it through more 
varied, comprehensive, and appealing pro- 
grams. Some of these clergymen do not 
seem to realize how considerably the new 
prayer-meeting differs from the old, which 
has suffered a general decline. From re- 
ports of such innovations recently col- 
lected by the Homiletic Review, a typical 
midweek meeting now includes a dinner 
(particularly necessary in a downtown 
city church), a devotional service, and a 
study: or lecture period. Many meetings 
have special recreational or social féa- 
tures, and others include meetings of com- 
mittees, boards, clubs, societies. The 
editor of the Review calls attention 
to the fact that the prayer-meeting as 
an institution dates from only about a 
century and a quarter ago, that Catho- 
lics, Episcopalians, and Unitarians never 
had prayer-meetings; and suggests the 
possibility that many evangelical denom- 
inations “might again thrive without 
prayer-meetings.” 


None Dismissed for Religion 


No evidence that religious opinions had 
anything to do with the dismissal last 
summer of seven faculty members of the 
University of Tennessee was found by a 
special committee of inquiry of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 
The report of this committee, recently 
made public, reviews this aspect of the 
matter, in part, as follows: 


“Professors Radford and Schaeffer were. 


members, of the Unitarian Church; Pro- 
fessors Ellis and Mulvania were mémbers 
of orthodox churches although they were 
known to be liberals in their religious 
views. 
professor had been dismissed, but all 
agree that it was solely because of his 
incompetency. We were unable to find any 
evidence that the religious opinions of 
any of the professors had anything what- 
ever to do with their dismissal, and one 
of the best-known professors—one who 
holds that most of the dismissals were not 
justified—gives us his opinion that the re- 
ligious question did not enter into the 
matter at all. The fact that one of the 
professors recently appointed to succeed 
one of those dismissed belongs to the 
Unitarian Church would seem to be con- 
elusive that profession of the Unitarian 
faith, at any rate, is not considered as 
a disqualification for membership in the 
Faculty.” The report points out, how- 
ever, that the manner of dismissal of the 
professors was not in accord with the 
spirit of justice and fair play. 


The year previous, a Unitarian . 


Forty Americans on Religion 


The full text of the statement issued 
by forty distinguished American citizens 
—clergymen, scholars of all denominations 
and of all shades of belief, including two 
Cabinet officers—Secretary Hooyer and 
Secretary Davis—expressing their belief 
that there can possibly be no conflict be- 
tween science and religion, is as follows: 
“We, the undersigned, deeply regret that 
in recent controversies there has been a 
tendency to present science and religion 
as irreconcilable and antagonistic domains 
of thought, for, in fact, they meet dis- 
tinct human needs, and in the rounding 
out of human life they do not displace 
or oppose each other. The purpose of 
science is to develop, without prejudice 
or preconception of any kind, a knowl- 
edge of the facts, the laws, and the 
processes of nature. The eyen more im- 
portant task of religion, on the other hand, 
is to develop the consciences, the ideals. 
and the aspirations of mankind. Hach of 
these two activities represents a deep and 
vital function of the soul of man, and 
both are necessary for the life, the prog- 
ress, and the happiness of the human 
race. It is a sublime conception of God 
which is furnished by science, and one 
wholly consonant with the highest ideals 
of religion, when it represents Him as 
revealing Himself through countless ages 
in the development of the earth as an 
abode for man and in the age-long in- 
breathing of life into its constituent mat- 
ter, culminating in man with his spiritual 
nature and all his God-like powers.” 


The Henry Pierce Library, maintained 
in San Francisco, Calif., as a loan library 
for ministers, has added all the books, not 
already on its shelves, recently listed in 
THE REGISTER as the ten important books 
of 1923, by Prof. Clayton Bowen of the 
Meadville Theological School. 


The Social Service Commission of the 
Pittsburgh Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church recently urged vigilance 
in maintaining civil liberties, pointing out 
that they were intended for the weakest 
and most popular minorities ds surely 
as for those in power. It advocated the 
repeal of the syndicalist laws, which, it 
declared, were the outcome of the hys- 
teria following the war and have been 
used to punish opinion. 


The United States Supreme Court may 
be* called upon to render final decision 
as to the constitutionality of the Oregon 
law requiring all children between speci- 
fied ages to attend public schools. In 
spite of its being declared unconstitutional 
by the Oregon Supreme Court, signatures 
are being procured in the neighboring 
State of Washington to make possible 
submission of a similar law to be voted 
on this autumn. In Mississippi, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, and Alabama attempts at similar 
legislation have been thwarted, largely 
through religious bodies maintaining paro- 
chial schools. 


— 
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Christian Foundations 


Ill 
Man as God’s Child 


T IS PLAIN that the primary interest 

of religion has always been the dis- 
covery and establishment of relations be- 
tween God and men which would be for 
the latter’s advantage and help. Ethical 
considerations, from the religious point 
of view, have been subordinate to this 
purpose. As soon as man arrived at some 
definite idea concerning the character and 
behavior of his deity, the main effort of 
religion was to secure the favor of that 
deity by acts and ceremonies supposed to 
be in agreement with his will and pleasure. 

This no doubt was what early Chris- 
tianity sought to do. In the picture of 
that religion already quoted, four things 
are designated as being characteristic of 
its conception of the relations. existing, 
or to be sought for, between the human 
and the divine. It indicated a “world- 
denying virtue, agreeable to the will and 
character of God.” It taught belief in a 
future life, with rewards and punishments 
to be administered by a heavenly king. 
It promised forgiveness of sins on the 
part of the Most High, and it enjoined 
the practice of brotherhood among men 
on earth. These specifications have to be 
subjected to separate examination if we 
are to understand and appreciate them 
aright. 


1. A World-Denying Virtue. By this 
phrase we are to understand, of course, 
the practice of some heroic degree of seltf- 
sacrifice, or self-renunciation. It takes us 
back to the saying of Jesus, “He that 
would come after me must take up his 
cross and follow me.” This requirement 
upon man, if he would be considered God’s 
child, is put in the forefront of the de- 
scription of Christianity when it was a 
new religion in the world. Perhaps we 
sh4ll find reason to conclude that this is 
where it still belongs. 

Why in that distant past it should have 
been held true, or useful, or needful to 
think of pleasing and satisfying God in 
this manner, it may not now be worth 
while to ask, even if the answer were 
close at hand. It is more important to 
inquire what significance such an idea 
ean have at the present time, and how 
it fits into the life of to-day. In one 
respect probably it does fit well, unless 

_ we allow for a change that has been made 
in the poetic dress of ordinary religious 
thought. We now think less what acts 
may be pleasing to God, as if He were a 
potentate sitting upon a throne, and more 
about finding the laws of our moral and 
spiritual health. It is by observance of 
these laws that we hope to put ourselves 
in agreement with the purpose of the Lord 
of life. ' 

A good way to start some exposition of 
the phrase “a world-denying virtue” is to 
refer to the teaching of Saint Paul about 

- the natural and the spiritual man, and 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


In the two preceding numbers of 
this. paper, articles have appeared 
under ‘the above title, in which the 
author has given, first, a brief sketch 
of early Christianity, taken from a 
well-known work on church. history, 
and has then-entered wpon some con- 
sideration of the question how far 
such ideas are likely to enter into 
and make part of the life of the pres- 
ent day. The first subject for exam- 

' ination had to do with the nature and ~ 
character of Deity. What follows 
concerns the relations that exist, or 
may exist, between God and men. 


the life-and-death contest that has to be 
waged between these two. That, to be 
sure, is ancient teaching, but it links up 
in quite a remarkable way with modern 
thought; for, curiously enough, the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles was something of 
an evolutionist. The natural man, how- 
ever Paul conceived of him, is for us the 


‘human nature which embodies the product 


of that animal ancestry, whose child it 
is. He is, in effect, the highest kind of 
animal; differing from other animals 
mainly in his possession of a higher order 
of intelligence. In character, his instincts 
and impulses and passions are those which 
he received from an animal inheritance. 

And the spiritual man, to take Paul’s 
name without stopping to seek his defini- 
tion, is another kind of being altogether. 
He has come into existence, or is coming 
into existence, not so much by refinement 
of the natural or animal man, as by 
thrusting this latter into the background 
and setting up new standards of living. 
This higher order of humanity - really 
amounts to a new species, a new creation. 
Its life is organized on a new basis and 
it lives in a world of new values. The 
animal man lives for the satisfaction of 
material wants and desires; the spiritual 
man lives for ideal ends. One is frankly 
and incurably selfish; the other is moved 
and actuated by an unselfish love. One 
is utterly reckless of the suffering he may 
cause in other lives; the other is ready 
to give himself without stint to relieve 
another’s pain. 

The contrast between these two sides of 
human nature is so sharp and clear that 
it is hardly possible to overstate or exag- 
gerate it. A good expression of this con- 
trast may be found in Professor Huxley’s 
opinion that between the spirit in man 
and the spirit of nature there is “ever- 
lasting war.’ Many of the ways of na- 
ture, as we have already seen, are abso- 
lutely abhorrent to the better spirit of 
human beings. It is true that this higher 
order of existence does not make its first 
appearance in the world in our minds. 
There are touches and traces of it in the 
lower orders, as in that mother love 
which has so much to do with the pro- 
tection of young life, and in the help 


which some animals give to wounded com- 
panions. 

But the higher type of life is repeatedly 
thus foreshadowed in the lower types out 
of which it springs, and the distinctness 
of a new species, when it takes form and 
shape, is not blurred or lessened on that 
account. The spiritual man, wherever he 
comes Irom and however he arrives, is 
truly, when compared with the natural 
man, what Saint Paul called him, “a new 
creature.” They who have seen the un- 
answerable character of the evidence for 
evolution should be quite ready to credit 
this statement. Disbelievers in evolu- 
tion are always asking why, if crea- 
tion came in that manner, the process is 
not still going on; and the question has 
some pertinence. One does not see why 
the mysterious urge that kept it building 
higher and higher through so many ages 
should have exhausted itself,. having 
brought forth human beings. There has 
been some speculation with regard to the 
ultimate arrival of a Superman. But the 
process is still going on, if we may con- 
ceive that the establishment of the spirit- 
ual order of human life amounts to-the 
creation of a new species,—that the spirit- 
ual man is as different from the natural 
man, let us Say, as the latter is different 
from the ape. 

The significance of all this is that, so 
conceiving of the two kinds of human na- 
ture, we can see there is bound to be war- 
fare, even desperate warfare, between 
them. That is what evolution means. The 
newcomer in that arena has to fight for 
his existence, while they who were there 
before will unite to kill him if they can. 
“The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit.” Indeed, he does not. They 
are apt to seem foolishness to him, and 
they contain an accusation against him 
which he bitterly resents. Being thus 
roused to antagonism against the spirit, 
he is likely to become far worse morally 
than any other animal we know. The 
fourfooted creatures are at worst non- 
moral, but the creature whom we call man 
is capable of becoming, in lust and greed 
and eruelty, a positive fiend. 

Here, then, we have an explanation of 
what theologians have been talking about 
as the innate wickedness and depravity 
of the human heart. The depths of ani- 
malism into which human beings can 
descend are fearful to contemplate. On 
the other hand, the spiritual man, whose 
image the Christian sees in the mind of 
Christ, is a being whose traits and quali- 
ties may be fitly called divine. Here we 
seem to behold the true child of God; the 
son who bears his Father's likeness. Such 
a mind we might trust with the rule of 
heaven and earth; and if the all-animat- 
ing spirit has been building up a series 
of earthly forms through which it could 
express itself with increasing fullness, 
then we may say that in the perfect 
spiritual man its task is complete. There 
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is the image of God revealed in human 


form. 
Yet the advent of this highest of 
ereated beings, as already suggested, 


brings, at first, not peace, but a sword. 
Immediately a contest begins with the 
lower man for the sovereignty of the 
earth. One of these must rule till he has 
put the other under his feet, and there 
is no truce in that war. Hither the ant 
mal will shake off the rule of the spirit 
and have his way unchecked, in which 
ease the spiritual man will be throttled 
and silenced, or very probably, so far as 
human sight can go, destroyed and lost; 
either this, or the spiritual nature will 
take command and fix metes and bounds 
which its antagonist cannot pass. 

This battle for supremacy, the scene of 
which is laid in every human heart, con- 
stitutes the main business of this earthly 
life. That is what we are here for,—to 
give the spirit rule over the flesh; to put 
down the domination of animal passion 
and substitute a spiritual order in its 
place ; to promote the development and 
inerease the dominion of the spiritual 
nature, that the creative purpose may be 
thus fulfilled. It is a tremendous conflict ; 
and tremendous consequences, at whose 
full reach we can only guess, hang upon 
the issue. ; 

This is why Christian thought proclaims 
and inculeates a ‘“world-denying virtue.” 
The world about us, if once it gets the 
upper hand, is the deadly foe of our 
spirits. Our latter-day studies have re- 
vealed to us so much wonder and beauty 
in nature, and have given us so much 
love and sympathy for natural things, 
that they may have partly blinded our 
eyes to the essential difference between 
the world and ourselves. For the world 
is non-moral, while we are moral beings; 
and it can be nothing but a most dismal 
or it may be a fatal tragedy, when we 
sink back to its level. ; 

Preserving our own birthright and main- 
taining the standards that belong to our 
moral life, we can enjoy nature to the 
utmost, and enter into the many delights 
that are open to our physical being; but 
to abdicate that spiritual control and give 
over the reins of guidance into nature’s 
hands, is to find ourselves at once on the 
brink of a pit of infamy and torture which 
well deserves the ancient name of “hell.” 
Without any regard to a fate that may 
await us hereafter, there are hells enough 
on earth to appall the stoutest heart. 

The Christian doctrine is that we are, 
in our proper selves, spiritual rather than 
physical or material beings; but that this 
spiritual life, certainly in our race and 
more or less in each individual heart, has 
a constant fight to wage with physical 
powers in intimate association with itself, 
in order to save itself from ruin and ful- 
fill its own destiny. Whatever help the 
soul may receive from sources outside 
itself, whether human or divine, this 
will demand something like heroic effort 
on its own part. The world will seek to 
overcome it in a multitude of ways, and 
it must needs make a good fight if ever 
it is to follow him who said, “Be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world”! 


NEXT WEEK: Continuing “Man as God’s 
Child.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Ministers’ Postal Ballot— 
A Protest 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Among the resolutions submitted to the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union is one which 
runs as follows: “We, as ministers of re- 
ligion and public teachers of morality, 
declare now in time of peace our deliber- 
ate determination néver to sanction or 
participate in a war; we affirm our con- 
viction that churches as such ought to re- 
fuse co-operation with governments wag- 
ing war; and we memorialize the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at its coming 
session in May to repudiate the entire war 
system—economie exploitation, imperial- 
ism, and militarism—to the end that our 
fellowship may take an honorable if not a 
leading part among religious bodies in the 
abolition of war.” 

I can hardly imagine a majority of Uni- 
tarian ministers supporting such a resolu- 
tion as this, but I protest against its pre- 
sentation. Why is it that resolutions are 
offered for consideration which present no 
alternatives other than support of an ex- 
treme and impracticable proposal or an 
apparent rejection of idealism? Consider 
what this resolution means. We are asked 
to proclaim to the world that we will 
leave our country defenseless, that in case 
of aggression we will advise our young 
men to refuse to heed the country’s call. 
This would be about as wise, in my 
opinion, as to advertise in the newspapers 
that locks had been removed from our 
doors, that we refused the assistance of 
the Police Department, and that our per- 
sons and our goods were unprotected. I 
believe that if the American people took 
such a position it would quickly bring war 
upon them. We are the richest nation in 
the world, and the rapacity which has 
caused many wars in the world is not 
perceptibly less than it has been for cen- 
turies. 

The resolution implies that there are 
not and cannot be defensive wars. That 
is a question of fact as to the past and 
probability as to the future. A _ rich 
defenseless nation of angels without wings 
would in my opinion haye to choose be- 
tween self-defense and ruin by conquest. 
Pacifist resolutions by sheep ayail nothing 
so long as wolves are of a different mind. 
A small but resolute army can go right 
through the most eloquent resolutions ever 
passed. 

Is it said that defense is the excuse 
offered by most offensive wars? I am 
ashamed almost to mention the objection, 
since I write for educated men. But it 
must be obvious that the fact that aggres- 
sive wars are often camouflaged as wars 
of defense does not prove that there are 
no defensive wars. or that military defense 
will never be needed. The resolution as- 
sumes that if we ever go to war it will 
be to support economic exploitation, im- 
perialism, and militarism. If we grant 
that assumption, there is no question, but 
the assumption cannot, in my opinion, be 
supported. ; 

Now that the resolution has been pre- 
sented, we must either declare that we in- 
tend to be disloyal and urge our churches 
to follow us if we are called upon for 
military support, since we have prejudged 


the question and decided that no situa- 
tion can ever possibly arise which would 
force us “to choose between a defensive 
war or conquest and subjection, or, voting 
in the negative, we shall be represented 
as in favor of war. This would not be 
just or fair, but extremists are constitu- 
tionally incapable of either fairness or 
justice. So the resolution is a serious 
matter. Even if a majority in its favor 
could be secured, it would be unwise to 
pass it, for the minority would be se- 
riously wronged. They would feel it 
almost intolerable to stand before the pub- 
lic as members of a body which avowed 
a position for which they could have 
neither intellectual nor moral respect, 
which declared its deliberate intention to 
be disloyal if the country should ever be 
attacked and in its extremity appeal to 
them for aid. 

The whole matter of the propriety, the 
wisdom, and the morality of resolutions 
needs consideration. When delegates go 
to the May Meetings or the General Con- 
ference, do we really intend to authorize 
them to commit us to extreme proposi- 
tions involving matters in the sphere of 
statesmanship? In many cases a very 
radical proposal is made, the matter is 
unduly simplified, the time for discussion 
is inadequate, and the resolution so drawn 
that it cannot be duly qualified and, 
whether it is accepted or rejected, we are 
left divided and unhappy. 


G. R. Dopson. 
CHURCH OF THE UNITY, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Potter’s Bible Class 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


In Mr. Hockert’s article on Mr. Potter’s 
Bible class in your issue of April 10, he 
makes a statement about the college stu- 
dent and Bible study. It is that he “can- 
not think of a single college which at- 
tempts Bible-class training that offers this 
sort of instruction,” i.e, Mr. Potter’s 
course. Judging from Mr. Hockert’s re- 
port of Mr. Potter’s class, it covers work 
which is given in the year of Bible study 
at Smith College under the direction of 
Prof. Irving F. Wood. This course at 
Smith is taken by all sophomores and has 
been given for many years. There are 
also several courses in related subjects. 
Perhaps Mr. Hockert would be interested 
to know this fact from a Smith graduate. 

MarGARET RICHARDSON. 

WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


[Perhaps there is a distinction in Mr. 
Hockert’s mind. The college courses are 
usually pursued with regard to the litera- 
ture of the Bible, as well as the religion of 
the Bible, and with not much of direct 
criticism of the Bible for its ethical and 
spiritual error. Mr. Potter, on the other 
hand, dwells little on the Bible as litera- 
ture, and he shows the truth about the 
Bible candidly, both negative and positive, 
in its bearing on conduct and life. Mr. 
Potter is free, as college Bible instructors 
may not be as a rule, to disregard the 
religious views, prejudices, and ortho- 
doxies of his students. That makes a 
great difference in spiritual results—TuHeE 
Eprror.] 
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THE SAND GLASS 
One of Eden Phillpotts’ “Cherry Stones” 


We've drifted on the face sublime 
Of Ethiop deserts since the prime, 


And laughed at space and flouted time. 


We've felt a royal Pharaoh’s shoon ; 
We've flown upon the black simoon 
To hide the fiery sun at noon. 


Grains of red Afric dust are we, 
And our mysterious destiny 
To time the egg Jane boils for tea. 


“His Appeal, like Richelieu’s, 
is Now to Time” 
F, RAYMOND STURTEVANT 


Wooprow Witson: A CHARACTER STUDY. 
By Robert Hdwards Annin. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Now begins a controversy that may con- 
tinue for more than a generation as to 
the place of Mr. Wilson in history, the 
yalue of his statesmanship, and the meas- 
ure of his greatness. Mr. Annin’s study 
is a very worth-while contribution, a work 
of careful and painstaking research, with 


much material hitherto unpublished and - 


with new light on old, and all assembled 
in a way to make an illuminating discus- 
sion and a story of absorbing interest. 
The book will please neither the wor- 
shipers of Mr. Wilson nor the haters, 
of whom there have been altogether too 
many, but will be gladly welcomed by 
those who recognize the almost insupera- 
ble difficulties in the way of a just con- 
temporary judgment of this remarkable 
yet complex character, and who seek ‘not 
so much to praise or to blame as to try 
to understand. ‘ 

Mr. Annin’s avowed purpose is to be 
impartial, and he has succeeded with re- 
freshing restraint; for, though it is plain 
that in many ways he does not admire 
the personality of his subject, he is 
thoroughly generous in every issue of 
doubt or uncertainty. The author’s opin- 
ions are stated tentatively. Whatever is 
presented as fact is always substantiated. 
Preference is given to criticism from 
friendly and to eulogy from unfriendly 
sources, a method which instantly com- 
mends itself for its effectiveness through- 
out the book. The result of this study 
may be tersely stated in the author’s own 
words: ‘The conclusion suggested is that 
Dr. Wilson was a statesman of high aims 
and unique talents whose life-work was 
hindered by a faulty perspective—per- 
sonal and political.” 

It is the purpose of this review neither 
to controvert nor approve this conclusion, 
but simply to set down some of the out- 
standing appraisals that the book offers. 
The career of Mr. Wilson is considered as 
president of Princeton, as Governor of 
New Jersey, and as President of the 
United States. The Princeton story is 
here told with a fullness of detail and a 
carefulness of fact never before disclosed ; 
and it shows that the famous quarrel of 


fifteen years ago was not a fight against 
privilege and for democracy waged by the 
then president, as popularly supposed, but 
essentially a personal dispute and a differ- 
ence of judgment, centering in two epi- 
sodes, the Quadrangle project and the 
building of the new Graduate School. The 
dispute endangered the life of Princeton 
and ultimately forced the retirement of 
the president, and his advent into politics. 
After a brilliant beginning, his adminis- 
tration collapsed, largely because he could 
not’ work, says the author, with men of 
independent mind. This story is told in 
full for its bearing on his political life. 

The scheme of the book in its political 
portion is to consider episodes and events 
and Mr. Wilson’s relations with various 
associates or rivals in separate chapters. 
Out of all the mass of material here 
offered, it is interesting to gather together 
some of Mr. Annin’s reasoned judgments 
concerning the character of Woodrow 
Wilson, giving first his commendation and 
then his criticism, Mr. Annin has many 
good things to say of Mr. Wilson. He 
had an exceptional power of inspiration in 
his university work; ‘‘as a teacher he was 
great.” As an orator, he was easily with- 
out a peer in his time and generation,— 
especially was he effective in exposition 
and persuasion; on the platform he was 
as one transformed. His private life was 
above reproach, his financial integrity un- 
smirched. He was a skillful and adroit 
politician, quick to see an advantage and 
to drive home his point; an opportunist 
with a noble end. He was a statesman 
of lofty vision and ideals, and his concep- 
tion of peace was noble. And it should be 
added that Mr. Annin believes that our 
interest in Burope to-day is unescapable. 

The summary of criticism is, however, 
somewhat more weighty. Mr. Wilson had 
vision, but no ability for the working out 
of details—a weakness that resulted in 
several failures, as instanced in such epi- 
sodes as the Quadrangle project at Prince- 
ton and the Shipping Board experiment in 
his first administration, by which he 
undertook “to regulate the world’s freights 
on a total investment of $50,000,000.” He 
seemed always to work for immediate, 
not ultimate ends. “In each of his ca- 
reers, the victories were at the outset, the 
defeats at the end; so that his life is a 
pathetic story of laurels prematurely as- 
sumed and quickly withered.” He lacked 


the faculty of making and keeping friends,. 
_and the record of personal quarrels and 
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broken friendships is convincing. He was 
from the first a ruthless and tenacious 
fighter, till the battle went against him, 
when he showed a tendency to lose pa- 
tience, temper, logic, and judgment. “Re- 
peated cycles of initial victory and ulti- 
mate defeat suggest the existence of a 
constant which he himself could not over- 
come, and of which he was perhaps un- 
aware,’—an extreme egoism. As a con- 
sequence, at the end of his career “he 
overthrew all his own work by an exhi- 
bition of rule-or-ruin egoism never sur- 
passed in our political annals.” Those 
who wish the proof or the material for 
these suggested judgments are referred 
to the book, which should be read alike 
by admirers and detractors of Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Annin is never dogmatic. His pur- 
pose is only to assemble facts and “indi- 
cate the lines along which the controversy 
will be waged” concerning this. outstand- 
ing figure of our history. As he says of 
him at the close, “His appeal, like Riche- 
lieu’s, is now to Time.” 


A Close Texture of Mystery 


THH Housm BY THE RoAD. By Charles J. 
Dutton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

To all lovers of detective stories, we 
haye no hesitation in recommending this 
book. They will find it both well above 
its author’s average and of absorbing in- 
terest. Mr. Dutton has a gift for utilizing 
the latest scientific discoveries in the un- 
raveling of his plots. The House by the 
Road opens with a particularly gruesome 
murder, followed by a succession of chap- 
ters wherein one clue after another is 
run down, suspicion attaching to a va- 
riety of persons who each in his turn is 
proved innocent. With the aid of Bartley, 
a famous criminal investigator, the mur- 
derer is at length discovered, and the 
events leading to the crime laid bare. To 
mention the methods employed or the 
issues involved would be to give it all 
away. Suffice it to say that the fabric 
of a plot altogether original and up-to- 
date is skillfully woven into a close. tex- 
ture which holds the reader’s attention 
throughout. Then-.with the final climax 
of discovery comes a real surprise. A 
mystery story that measures well up to 
the standards established by Wilkie Col- 
lins and Anna Katharine Green. 

A. BR. H. 


“This Will Never Do” 


Tue INTHERPRETER’S House. By Struthers 
Burt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. F 

One is tempted to say of this book what 
Francis Jeffrey said of Wordsworth’s 
poems, “This will never do.’ Much may 
be forgiven a first novel, but Mr. Burt 
needs to go to school a bit to acquire some 
of the rudiments of an English style. 
Here are some of his treasures: ‘“some- 
wheres,” “I would like,” “aren’t I,” “on 
the table was ham and meat,” “he bent 
to his will whomsoever set himself up 
against him,’—and then, is the ordinary 
reader supposed to know such words as 
“anhelous,” “flocculent,” “obstipated”? 
Mr. Burt has a number of tricks which 
he uses over and over again. He tells 
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his characters to sit down about once a 
page, and the amount of cigarette smok- 
ing which is noted is tremendous. . We 
wonder if Mr. Burt has so _ recently 
learned how to smoke that he is enamored 
of the habit. The novel is an attempt to 
show the post-war psychology of New 
York City as it is revealed to a man who 
comes back to the city after considerable 
absence. ‘There are some scenes in the 
book which are worth while, and some 
of the characters are appealing. Mr. 
Eyre, the father, is exceéedingly well done, 
and so is the aunt. 'The women are all 


vivid, and one of them is good, Lael 
Satori. The “Interpreter’s House” is New 
York. E. F. 


A Good Book with a Good Index 


THh SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 
By J. Y. Simpson. New York: George H. Doran 


Company. 2.25. 
A stout book of 325 pages, not the 
easiest of reading, but with unusually 


solid yalue. It is the work of a Scotch 
professor of science who has more knowl- 
edge of the philosophical criticism of 
scientific concepts than most of his com- 
peers in this “country, and who writes 
with specific reference to religious ques- 
tions. The most scientific and detailed 
part is in two good chapters on biology. 
The other chapters deal with the broader 
questions of evolution, natural selection, 
heredity, morality, immortality, ete. The 
author speaks in terms which show how 
far the old, crude antagonism between 
science and religion has been undermined 
on the scientific side. A mighty good 
hook, with a good index. 8. S. R. 


Strange and Fascinating 


OF PENTLANDS. By Elizabeth 
New York: The Century Company. 


THe Lapy 
Jordan. 
$2.00. 

The Blue Circle by the same author is 
a mystery story, and this has a mystery 
running throughout the thrilling narrative. 
The lively interest it awakens, however, is 
due chiefly to the vivid and picturesque 
characters which the author has created. 
One follows their personal fortunes with a 
lively concern. None of them are common- 
place. A beautiful young woman whose 
father is a man of the world, a sort of 
gentleman adventurer, is left by him pen- 
niless in New York, and without ever 
having been taught to do anything for 
which people would pay a shilling a week. 
By good fortune a wealthy family in- 
vite her to live with them indefinitely. 
3ut she is proud and independent and 
at the end of a month has prepared to 
leave, facing a threatening and uncertain 
future. A rich friend of her host unex- 
pectedly invites her to become, not the 
governess of his motherless family, oc- 
cupying a country estate, but something 
far more difficult, in doing which she 
manifests a very high degree of feminine 
courage, and exhaustless resources of 
mind and heart. She is the sympathetic 
heroine of a strange and fascinating 
story, in which integrity and deyotion 
are crowned, and a selfish, heartless, blind 
egotism does its work of destruction. 

Hy Pe) B; 
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Worthy books 


are not com- 


panions,—they are solitudes; we 


lose ourselves in them, and all 
sere rn 
our cares.—Bailey’s “Festus. 


They Lack a Relaxed Humanism 


Bdited 
Boston: Small, Maynard 


THe Best SHorT STorRiES or 1923. 
by Edward J. O’Brien. 
& Company. $2.00. 

Mr. O’Brien began in 1915 to select the 
year’s best short stories, and has pro- 
duced a volume each year. The task he 
has set himself is a stupendous one, for 
he must familiarize himself with all the 
short stories published by American au- 
thors, for not only does he select a score 
of the best stories; he also adds a roll 
of honor which includes many stories of 
merit which are not quite good enough 
to be classed as best. Speaking from a 
result of his studies, Mr. O’Brien says: 
“T long for a little less earnestness and 
tension in our short stories, and a little 
more ease. I would give a good deal for 
a relaxed humanism,” We agree that less 
attention to structure and more to hu- 
manness would have made this group more 
readable. E. H.C. 


The Right Word 
When You Want It 


Rocer’s TREASURY OF WORDS. ABRIDGED 
FROM RocGnHt’s ENTHRNATIONAL THESAURUS OF 
ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.00. 

This youngest member of the Roget 
family will be greeted with a warm wel- 
come by all who are trying to write in 


._ Nnglish. The International Thesaurus is 


an indispensable book for the scholar, 
and this abridged edition, shortened by 
discarding all obsolete, rare, and bookish 
terms, and by a simplified grouping, will 
prove of similar worth to less advanced 
students of the language, in high school 
or college. It should be on the desk of 
every man who writes at all, or speaks 
at all, for it will help him to build a 
good working vocabulary and to acquire a 
ready choice of words. Cc. RB. J. 


Heartily Commended 


TRAINING FOR LHADERSHIP AND TWACHING. 
By Wade Orawford Barclay. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern. $0.80. 

This is another handbook in the val- 
uable series on ‘Training Courses for 
Leadership” which the Methodists are 
publishing under the editorship of Henry 
H. Meyer. It gives competent directions 
for the training of teachers for church 
schools and of leaders in lay work of 
various kinds. It has chapters for large 
churches and for small, directions for in- 
stitutes, curricula, and correspondence 
courses. We commend it heartily. 45. ©. 


PLUS | 
S. Parkes Cadman 


A man is himself plus the 
books he reads. 
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Human Sketches 


By Sarah K. 
Crowell Com- 


Famous AMmRICAN AUTHORS. 
Bolton. - New York: Thomas Y. 
pany. $2.00. 


This is a new edition of a book pub- 


lished first in 1887. A number of editions 
have appeared since. This last has been 
thoroughly: revised and set in larger type, 
and several important names have been 
added. If we were to apply a single term 
to these exceedingly interesting sketches, 
we should use the word “human.” Mrs. 


_ Bolton knew personally a number of the 


authors she portrays, and writes of in- 
cidents not usually known. Every one of 
the little biographies is charming and in- 
structive, and so true to the character 
and environment of the subject that the 
reader seems to be living in the time of 
the person being written about. Only 


careful study of the works of her subjects,. 


as well as acquaintance with their person- 
alities, could have enabled Mrs. Bolton 
to have selected so appropriately from 
their works. She has produced a score 
of sketches of exceptional merit. Students 
of good writing, and persons interested 
in Americans who have made American 
literature, should be familiar with this 
volume. Es Eyes 


Seniors at Northwestern 


FipeviA. By Hdwin Palmer. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. ‘ 

Here is the story of three young people 
whose characters are untested and un- 
molded. David and Alice are Senior stu- 
dents at Northwestern University. They 
have planned their future life together. 
Fidelia enters upon the scene. She is 
thoughtful, fascinating, mysterious. Her 
changing moods and whims are a delight 
to David, who consequently feels himself 
and Alice growing apart. His desires pre- 
vail over his duty. The tale is not sordid, 
but clean, sparkling with the spirit of 
youth and romance of that first love, buoy- 
ant, intense, honestly sincere. It is whole- 
some reading, making for serious thought- 
fulness and tending toward fidelity. 

Hy FB: 


Add Religion 


THE FourtH “R": A FORGOTTEN FACTOR IN 
Epucation. By Homer 8. Bodley. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.75. 

This is one of the books that are made, 
not born. The author conceives the 


“Fourth R,” a forgotten factor in educa-. 


tion, to be “Righteousness,” and this long 
and rather prosy book is an effort to 
add that element to the instruction of 
the schools. Even granting the need, it 
is doubtful if this volume does more than 
to say at great length, “Add religion to 
education.” An eminent educator makes 
the comment that. “this book cannot fail 
to be of help to the people for whose 
use it is written.”” This seems much like 
saying that if people like this sort of 
thing it is just the sort of thing they 
like. The author believes that our coun- 
try has been very neglectful in teaching 
great principles of righteousness or right 
relations, and he endeavors to supply the 
need without giving offense to people of 
any race or creed. F. B. 
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Giovanni’s Family 
ROSE BROOKS 


*“T thought you said that Giovanni has 
no family.” Rosamund Allen, newcomer 
and young assistant to Miss Bruce, head 
of the settlement house, stopped before 
Miss Bruce’s desk with a puzzled air. 

“No more has he,’ answered Miss 
Bruce, absently, the while her busy fingers 
slipped new filing-cards into place. “Your 
little wood-carving Giovanni, with the 
Raphael cherub eyes?” . 

“Giovanni will be an artist one of these 
days.” Rosamund’s young face was alight, 
her yoice eager. ‘Have you seen his 
latest earyed book-ends, Miss Bruce? And 
only me to show him,—and never before 
this winter a chisel and hammer in his 
hand. When is Mr. Doane planning to 
open his painting class? Of one pupil he 
is sure. Giovanni and I are counting 
the hours. After a year of crayons and 
paint-brushes and palette— O Miss 
Bruce, has the settlement ever turned 
out a_ genius, or will Giovanni be the 
‘first”— ; 

“Slowly, my dear,” Miss Bruce tem- 
pered her young assistant’s enthusiasm, 
“though I grant you Giovanni as a wood- 
carver does you credit. But why did 
you question his having any family? 
The poor little chap has been alone in 
the world for five years,—since he was 
five. As you know from the files, he 
lives with an old Italian woman, partly 


* crippled, kind-hearted, who looks out for 


him as best. she can in return for his 
running errands and salvaging wooden 
boxes which he splits and feeds to their 
stove. They’re attached to each other,— 
no fear on that score. Giovanni’s case 
is brighter than some,” she finished wist- 
fay. . 

It was on the tip of her tongue to say 
more, but Rosamund thought better of 
it and turned to go with: “Perhaps this 
week there’ll be time to go to see them 
with the visiting helper. Sarto, you say 
the Italian woman’s name is? But I 
have it all on the filing-card. He has 
won my heart with his big brown eyes 
and soft yoice and wistful little ways,” 
and Rosamund was gone. , 

That same evening the wood-carving 
class met. As usual, first to arrive, Gio- 
yanni was soon completely absorbed,— 
tiny chips piling on the bench under 
his accurate shining chisel, black head 
bent lovingly low. The other pupils at- 
tended to, Rosamund sat down by him. 

“One more lesson and both ends will 
be finished,” she said. 

Giovanni flashed her his quick smile 
and said: “Then I show my father. My 
father wait to see it.” 

*“Tsn’t there anybody else you'll show 


it to?” asked Rosamund, determined to 


fathom this mystery in her own way and 
without frightening the sensitive child 
whose rare affection and trust she had 


gained. 
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“My mother,” said Giovanni, happily, 
with another flash of white teeth. “My 
brother,—my big brother. My sister,— 
my little sister.” 

Rosamund smiled encouragement. “How 
glad they'll all be,—your father, your 
mother, your big brother, your little sis- 
ter. Which one do you look like, Gio- 
vanni ?’”’ 

“Me look like?” Evidently a point Gio- 
vanni had never considered. ‘My father 
is big—he wears a black hat, soft,—and 
lace cuffs.” Giovanni stroked his own 
shabby sweater-cuffs. ‘“And he has one 
glove off, and on that hand a ring.” 

Not by so much as the lift of an eye- 
brow did Rosamund betray surprise. 
“And your mother ?”’ 

“My mother,’ Giovanni’s slim brown 
hands fell idle, “my mother has hair like 
sun, and blue eyes, and she wears a beau- 
ti-ful dress, blue, and she has roses in 
her hands,—yellow roses.” 

“Lovely,” said Rosamund. “I love roses, 
don't you? And the big brother and the 
little sister?” 

Giovanni was silent, black head again 
bent low, tiny chips again flaking off 


‘ For Mother 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


We keep this day in bonny May 
To honor our dear mothers ; 

"Tis set apart in every heart 
For those who live for others. 


In every way let's try to-day 
Our gratitude expressing. 

For weal or woe. how well we know 
That mother-loyve’s a blessing. 


under his chisel. ‘I take you, Miss Rosa- 
mund,” he said finally, hardly above a 
breath. “Next Sunday I take you?” 

Rosamund’s heart gave a ‘happy leap, 
but she answered quietly: “Will you? 
I’d rather go with you to see your family 
than do anything I can think of. Shall 
we start at eleven?” 

Giovanni smiled shyly and happily. “I 
have take nobody else, Miss Rosamund. 
But not eleven. Not open till two.” 

“We'll start any time you say,” said 
Rosamund, agog, and completely mys- 
tified. ‘“I’ll be ready, and you come 
when you like. That last poppy petal is 
lovely,” and with a gentle pat she left 
him to oversee the others. “Oh, I’m so glad 
I didn’t tell Miss Bruce how he has chat- 
ted to me about his family,’ she thought. 
“It’s my own mystery. To think he 
offered to take me!” 

“We go on the car,” said Giovanni, 
the following Sunday, as he, in his least 
ragged little suit, and Rosamund left the 
settlement house. “I have money,” and 
opening one small fist, he disclosed two 
nickels. “One way we could walk?’ he 
asked anxiously. 

“T hoped=we could have a walk,” said 
Rosamund, and made not the mistake of 
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God is Love 


Just be glad, dear! Look about you, see 
the sunlight, bright and gay: 
Though the rain falls, catch the glitter 
of the raindrops on their way. 
Winds may blow, and clouds may lower; 
lift your eyes and look above; 
Willing all the world with glory, rings 
the story, God is Love! 
—lL. D. Stearns. 


Sentence Sermon 
Love never faileth.—1/ Cor. «viii. 8. 


denying him the pleasure of paying their 
fares with his hard-earned little hoard. 
“This car?’ as Giovanni stopped on the 
corner and signaled. 

Fifteen minutes they rode, and when 
Giovanni led the way out, a large stone 
building stood directly before them. 
“Oh!” breathed Rosamund, understanding 
everything in a flash. 

Giovanni was hurrying up the broad 
stone steps ahead of her, with the air 
of one at home in his own domain, The 
man at the door nodded to him in wel- 
come. “Never miss a Sunday, do you?” 
was his greeting. 

At the door of the first big room, Gio- 
vanni was suddenly panic-struck. “Miss 
Rosamund, we go back?” he implored, 
entreaty in his brown eyes. 

But Rosamund saved the day. “Even 
from here I can pick out your father,” she 
said as easily as though the room before 
them was filled with living persons in- 
stead of with pictures on the walls. Slip- 
ping her hand into Giovanni's, they 
walked together to the low bench facing 
a real Van Dyke. “Just as you said,— 
lace cuffs, one glove off. Aren't his hands 
wonderful, Giovanni?” 

And Giovanni, meeting full understand- 
ing for the first time in his life, glowed 
and expanded inits warmth. ‘My mother! 


My big brother! My little sister!” And 
tugging Rosamund to her feet, he led 


her to another room—to a wonderful Sar- 
gent portrait, “his mother’’—whisked her 
through a long hall to another room, to 
a self portrait of Rembrandt when young, 
“My big brother!” he exulted. And last 
to a stiff-skirted,, bejeweled little-girl 
figure,——a copy of a famous Velasquez. 
“My little sister! She is queer?” 

Through misty eyes Rosamund looked 
down at the laughing, eager, vivid little 
figure at her side. “The first genius of 
the settlement! And I found him!” sang 
in her heart. 

A week later Rosamund again stopped 
before Miss Bruce’s desk, choosing by in- 
tent a time when that kind lady was 
least busy. “Miss Bruce, you said when I 
came, three months ago, that I might live 
in the settlement house or outside, as I 
chose. I’ve been always happy here,— 
but now may I change and live outside? 
I’ve found a tiny apartment only a block 
away.” 

Miss Bruce was instantly all attention. 
“And yet you say you have been happy 
here, Rosamund? <A tiny apartment?” 

*“T can’t stand it—I simply can’t stand 
it for Giovanni not to haye a real family,” 
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she burst out. “I want to be his distin- 
guished father and his beautiful mother, 
and his big brother and his little sister, 
all rolled into one! ‘Though no artist 
would ever choose me to paint!” And into 
Miss Bruce’s astonished ears she poured 
her tale of Giovanni’s family. “I didn’t 
tell you at first because I wanted time to 
think it over,’ she finished. “T’ve 
thought of little else for a week, and I’ve 
found the apartment and counted my pen- 
nies and I can do it. O Miss Bruce, you'll 
not deny the child a_ flesh-and-blood 
family, in place of a canvas one?” 

“My dear,” was Miss Bruce’s answer, as 
she looked at the flushed young face, “I’m 
not so sure any artist wouldn’t be glad 
of the chance. But what would become 
of old Mrs. Sarto?” 

“She’s coming. with us,” said Rosamund. 
“She’ll make the comfiest grandmother for 
both of us. She sews exquisitely, and 
cooks so your mouth waters, and we'll 
both do her errands. Yes, I’ve talked 
it over with her and she’s willing, if 
you are. I haven’t said a word to Gio- 
vanni.” 

“IT think,” said Miss Bruce, quietly, 
“vou’ll be doing more real settlement 
work by giving that child his family than 
you could do here in fifty years.” 

And Rosamund, with a tight squeeze of 
the outstretched, friendly hands, ran on 
winged feet to find Giovanni. 

{All rights reserved] 


Winners of Roosevelt Medals 


Elihu Root, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Charles William Eliot have recently re- 
eeived gold medals from the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, in honor of the 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
medals may be given to American citizens 
for distinguished service in the following 
fields : 

The administration of public office. 

The development of public and interna- 
tional law. 

The promotion of national defense. 

The promotion of industrial peace. 

The conservation-of national resources. 

The promotion of the welfare of women 
and children. 

The study of natural history and the 
promotion of outdoor life. 

The “development in the American char- 
acter of those qualities of courage, fore- 
sight, initiative, and patriotism associated 
with Roosevelt’s name.” 

The medal was awarded Mr. Root for 
distinguished service in the administra- 
tion of public office. Under both McKinley 
and Roosevelt he served as Secretary of 
War, also under Roosevelt as Secretary 
of State, and from 1909 to 1915 as U.S. 
Senator from New York. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes is Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. His medal is 
for his service in the development of pub- 
lie law. 

Dr. Eliot, former president of Harvard, 
received the medal for the distinguished 
work he has done in developing the high- 
est qualities in American character. 
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Daddy Hippo 
MARGARET W. LEIGHTON 


A neighbor to Daddy Stickleback is 
Hippo, the little sea horse. When he 
isn’t galloping through the waves he 
twines his flexible tail round a seaweed, 
and there he rests, gently swayed by the 
moving water. Daddy Hippo wears his 
bones outside his flesh, and they all grow 
together into a strong coat of mail, to 
protect him from the dangers of the deep. 
On the front of his body is a long pouch, 
and as soon as Mrs. Hippo has laid her 
eggs he carefully gathers them all, and 
stores them away in the pouch. 

“You have done your duty,” he says to 
Mother, “go and frolic with the other sea 
horses. Trust Daddy to take the best 
eare of your precious eggs.” 

As soon as Mother has given her last 
fin-wave of good-by Daddy says to him- 
self, “I must bestir myself now and pre- 
pare a good stock of food, for baby Hippos 
are hungry youngsters.” Off he swims to a 
rocky pool where dwell the sea anemones 
that look like splendid dahlias and asters, 
their lovely fringes waving in the sunny 
water. Daddy darts up to one flower- 
animal after another, winds his long 
slender tongue about their fringes, and 
pulls off as much as he can, swallowing it 
as he works. “My little colts shall be 
brought up on the choicest of sea foods, 
all ready digested for them,” he murmurs. 

The Hippo babies live in Daddy’s, pouch 
till they are old enough to make their own 
way in the world. Father Hippo swims 
up beside a large rock and gently presses 
his nursery-bag against it. Out pours a 
stream of the cunningest little sea horses 
you ever saw. ‘“Good-by, colties; good 
luck go with you!” cries Daddy Hippo. 
“Now my season’s work is done. Hurrah 
for some fun!’ And away he gallops for 
a wave race with his friends. 


Captain Redwing 

“Conk-a-ree, Conk-a-ree,” rings over the 
swamp. ‘“Conk-a-ree, Conk-a-ree.” ‘Tis 
Daddy Redwing’s call to arms. He is a 
soldier bird, captain of the crack company 
of Bogland, and a splendid leader he 
makes in his shining black suit and his 
scarlet epaulets edged with gold. There’s 
nothing in the world Daddy Redwing en- 
joys so much as training young blackbirds 
to be good soldiers. 

Captain Redwing believes, like the Mor- 
mons, that several wives are better than 
one, so he chooses three or four, and each 
mother has a nest of her own hung on the 
rushes over the water. When the babies 
in the different cradles are all clamoring 
lustily for breakfast, Daddy has to do 
some lively hustling, to help their mothers 
fill the hungry mouths, but, thinks he, as 
he hurries from nest to nest, “What a 
fine company of soldiers I shall have this 
year, and all my own youngsters too!” 

As soon as the little blackbirds are able 
to fly, their military training begins, and 
before the first frost comes they form a 
company to be proud of. Watch them this 
fine September morning as they go through 
their drill, to the music of Daddy’s flute. 
In one big body they rise into. the air, fly 
due north, wheel to the right, wheel to 
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the left, then drop to earth again in per- 
fect time, each winged soldier in his 
exact place. “Bravo, my children!” cries 
Daddy. ‘“You’re the finest company I 
ever trained.” 

[All rights reserved] 


In Honor of George Washington 


The American branch of the Sulgrave 
Institution is now planning a campaign 
to begin next fall and to continue more 
than seven years, in honor of the memory 
of George Washington. The campaign 
will end on the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the great President,— 
on February 22, 1932, on which date the 
entire Sulgrave Institution, both in HEng- 
land and in the United States, will join 
in an international celebration of the bi- 
centennial. 

Beginning next fall, all the schools and 
colleges in the United States will be re- 
quested to give courses, for seven years, 
covering the past achievements and the 
present influence of George Washington. 
Prizes will reward pupils for the best 
essays on Washington. The Institution 
will try to raise funds to carry out George 
Washington’s own wish, to found a uni- 
versity for research, in Washington, D.C. 
It will further ask for money with which 
to restore the house in which he was 
born, and to save from delapidation other 
places with which his name is associated. 
The thirteen original States will give, it 
is hoped, mementos of Washington which 
will be treasured in Sulgrave Manor, 
England,—the home of Washington’s an- 
cestors. 

Already a resolution has been submitted 
to the United States Senate for a Federal 
Commission, headed by the President, to 
make definite plans for the celebration in 
1932. 


Airplane Luxuries 


Germany is building a Zeppelin, LZ-126, 
for the United States Government. In 
addition to the crew, the ship will ac- 
commodate twenty persons, who in their 
air flights will enjoy all the luxuries of 
a modern Pullman car or a steamship. 
Beds will fold into daytime seats, and 
folding tables, mirrors, lavatories, and 
large windows will form the equipment of 
each cabin. In the aluminum-lined 
kitchen, chefs will prepare meals on elec- 
trie appliances. The LZ-126 will have a 
maximum speed of seventy-six miles an 
hour. 


The Old Moon 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The morning clouds are flushed with pink, 
Like roses, newly blown; 
Behind them, up the steep, blue sky, 
The pale moon climbs alone. 


An hour ago, that slender bow 
Like burnished gold, was bright. 
And white stars crowded all around 

To share its steadfast light. 


It held its taper in the dark, 
But now its task is done, 

And roses bloom against the cloua 
To greet the rising sun. 
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Why the Alumni Relea Visitation Week 


Notable addresses at Harvard Theological School 


“Tt will be impossible to have such 
a program again!” Not in the spirit of 
challenge but rather in the heightened 
language of approval was this told Dean 
Willard M. Sperry of the Harvard Theo- 
logical School by one of the ministers 
attending the lectures of the School’s 
Visitation Week, April 22-24. His ap- 
praisal was generally shared, and the basis 
of the appraisal was a program which 
numbered two distinguished English visi- 
tors,—Dr. L. P. Jacks, principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and Rev. TT. 
Rhondda Williams, liberal Congregational 
leader from Union Church in Brighton ; 
these spokesmen of religious thought in 
our own country,—Prof. Frank C. Porter 
of the Yale Divinity School, Prof. James 
Hardy Ropes and Prof. Kirsopp Lake of 
the Harvard Theological School, and Prof. 
Edwin D. Starbuck of the University of 
Iowa; and two whose contributions lost 
no value because their daytime work lay 
outside the active field of religion,— 
Philip Cabot and Dr. George L. Richards, 
both of Boston, Mass. 

This was the second Visitation Week 
conducted since the formation of the Har- 
yard School by the affiliation of Andover 
Theological Seminary and the Harvard 
‘Divinity School in 1922. The attendance 
of 250 was about evenly divided between 
alumni of these schools. Although the 
registrations were mainly from the New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States, 
other territories were represented, a few 
alumni coming from points a thousand 
miles distant. The opportunity for fellow- 
ship and the exchange of ideas prob- 
ably fills a greater need for the ministry 
than any other profession. This value of 
Visitation Week was stressed in more than 
one comment from visiting alumni. More- 
over, this value was heightened by ad- 
dresses that treated fundamental concerns 
of religion in such fashion as to illumi- 
nate conerete parish problems for which 
this fellowship gave opportunity to dis- 
cuss informally. 

Dr. Jacks delivered the four Southworth 
Lectures, speaking on “The Challenge of 
Life and Liberty,’ “The Challenge of 
Labor,” “The Challenge of the Wider 
Humanity,’ and “The Challenge of 
Death.” Mr. Williams’s topic for one of 
the discussion hours was “The Religious 
Implications of Common Life.” Another 
discussion group was led by Professor 
Starbuck in considering “What can be 
Done to Improve the Theological Curricu- 
lum?” This problem was touched upon 
by Professor Ropes on the opening day, 
in his address on “The Preparation of the 
Minister.” Professor Lake lectured on 
“Phe Creeds”; Professor Porter gave the 
Dudleian Lecture on “The Historical Jesus 
and the Religion of Paul’; Mr. Cabot 
delivered the Ingersoll Lecture, on “Im- 
mortality”; and Dr. Richards, lately re- 
turned from a world tour of mission hos- 
pitals, gave the Hyde Lecture, “The Mis- 
sionary Motive and the Actual Results— 
A Layman’s Interpretation.” ‘ 

Concerned in general with “The Chal- 
lenge of Life,” Dr. Jacks’s messages were 


themselves challenges to thought and ac- 
tion. The first two set forth theses that 
revived among his hearers the long-stand- 
ing controversy between the viewpoints of 
hedonism and energism. After surveying 
the physical structure and living condi- 
tions of man, Dr, Jacks believes that man 
was not created primarily for happiness. 
From the development of this idea he pro- 
ceeded to his conclusion that man was 
made for “action,’ and by “action” he 
means the “necessitous labor for the main- 
tenance of an orderly world.” His ad- 
dress on “The Challenge of the Wider 
Humanity” set forth convincingly the 
necessity of creating an -international 
public opinion of sufficient authority to 
act as a guide and as a restraining force 
in dangerous junctures. This is the first 
step that must be taken toward real in- 
ternational fraternity, Dr. Jacks main- 
tained. The League of Nations, in his 
opinion, is the most difficult enterprise 
on which the moral will of man has ever 
embarked, but altogether the most splendid 
and worth while; and most of its failures 
haye been due to an underestimate of 
its difficulties. He stressed fhe need of 
an organ of international ethics. This 
would endeavor to achieve what short- 
lived democratic administrations have not 
directed their publics to expect and sup- 


port: those long-dated enterprises toward 


distant objectives which, to quote Dr. 
Jacks’s final words, require ‘pertinacity 
and inflexible resolution.” 

The real business of a chureh and its 
ministry in these days with reference to 
the actual living of life was set forth 
with conviction and clarity by one whose 
attention to this business has borne abun- 
dant fruitage,—Mr. Williams, in his ad- 
dress on “The Religious Implications of 
Common Life.’ He said that the chief 
function of a minister was to show men 
the way to God through their every-day 
experiences. There were those men for- 
tunate enough to catch at times trans- 
porting and luminous glimpses of reality, 


-but for everybody there lay at hand other 


numberless ways to a realization of the 
divine presence. Mr. Williams considered 
in particular these ways as they may open 
up through the appreciation of nature, the 
love of children, the enjoyment of family 
life, and the response to the appeals of 
physical wants. The family feeling, for 
example, rightly lived as a pathway to 
God, would lead to a warm realization 
of the familihood of all humanity, thus 
making for a realized brotherhood of 
nations. 

Unconsidered and carelessly phrased are 
most of the current indictments of the 
church. Hence, it was refreshing, when 
Mr. Williams was pointing the fourth 
pathway to God through the attention to 
physical wants, to hear his well-considered 
estimate of the church’s signal failure 
with respect to the problem of living. 
The church, while alleviating poverty, has 
been far too indifferent to the causes of 
poverty. Taking this criticism into larger 
fields, Mr. Williams declared that the 
church had never gone on the “highways 
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of industry, of polities, and of interna- 


tional life.” If the church had not con- 
fined its work to the byways, he continued, 
if it had gone on the highways, we would 
have avoided the disgraceful situations 
in the industrial and political world to-day, 
and we should not have suffered the 
cataclysm of the World War. 

Professor Starbuck, in leading the dis- 
cussion on the theological curriculum, 
stressed the value of experimental psy- 
chology in the study of men, pointed out 
that the scientific interpretation of religion 
is making ground but slowly, stated that 
the minister should catch up with the per- 
sonnel experts in business in the study 
of types among his parishioners, and 
analyzed the curriculum of the Harvard 
Theological School, recommending that it 
be more orientated in the present. He 
declared that much of the material on 
religious education presented in 300 schools 
of the country soon became out of date. 
The pastor, he said, should keep his tech- 
nical knowledge in the back of his head, 
and “go heart first.” 

In the -ensuing discussion, Professor 
Lake stated that the Harvard faculty did 
teach psychology in the form of history, 
and that this was the best way to do it. 
“Our subject,’ he declared, “is theology, 
and not psychology. It is our business to 
teach men about a world not dependent 
on sensory reactions, but a world of im- 
material values as reality.” Dean Sperry, 
however, confessed that, in pastoral work, 
knowledge of the kind described by Pro- 
fessor Starbuck would have saved him 
from some mistakes. There is a demand, 
he said, for “men with the fire of. the 
preacher in them,” and need for a re- 
affirmation of the “prophetic tradition.” 

Mr. Cabot dealt with immortality as a 
part of man’s faith in God. He divided 
the world of men into three groups,— 
those who believed in God and had the 
sense of immortality, those who had an 
active faith in God and a dominating 
sense of duty, and those who had a con- 
science but did not believe in God. In 
spite of the difference in their mental and 
emotional processes, the first two groups 


agreed essentially in the fact of immor- 


tality, he explained. To the third group 
he had himself belonged until his recent 
conversion, Through this, he arrived at 
an active faith in God which combined 
with his sense of duty and unified his 
life. In the persuasive language with 
which Mr. Cabot seeks to capitalize his 
own spiritual experiences to the good of 
others, he then proceeded to argue that 
all men having a conscience are capable 
of conversion, that conversion was the 
acid test of faith, that it must start 
spontaneously in each man, but that, after 
it had started, it could and must be helped 
to grow by systematic religious teaching. 


- Memphis Minister Resigns 


Rey. William Edward Clark has re- 
signed from the ministry of the First 
Unitarian Church in Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Clark, who received his training in the 
Pierce City Baptist College and Park 
Jollege, has been at Memphis since 1916. 
For some time he has been editor of the 
church department of the Memphis Press, 
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The Chief Concerns of Anniversary Week 


Final vote on union of two oldest denominational agencies 


On Tuesday, May 20, delegates from 
the churehes and life members of the 
American Unitarian Association, assem- 
bled in the Association’s ninety-ninth 
“annual meeting, will vote to adopt or re- 
ject proposed amendments to the By-laws 
which would amalgamate the General Con- 
ference and the Association and make the 
Association the one inclusive, representa- 
tive agency of the Unitarian churches and 
other organizations in the United States 
and Canada. These amendments, prepared 
by the special Commission on Polity of the 
General Conference, were approved by the 
Conference at its last meeting in New 
Hayen, Conn., last September. 

Although the American Unitarian -As- 
sociation may thus become the central 
administrative agency of the denomination, 
the proposed changes in effect reaffirm the 
historic congregational and democratic 
traditions of the Unitarian Fellowship. 
As one measure to this end, it is planned 
to restrict gradually the voting member- 
ship of the Association to the churches 
and other societies. The full text of the 
amendments was published in THE Rere- 
ister of June. 7, 1923, but the following 
condensed restatement recently issued by 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, chairman of the 
Commission on Polity, interprets the es- 
sential changes proposed: 

“The changes will, if adopted, result in 
the amalgamation of the theory of the 
General Conference with the practice of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
will combine the two organizations. 

“The American Unitarian Association 
began as a private society of individuals 
and during the ninety-nine years of its 
life has developed into a large and efficient 
organization with many of the practices 
‘of a representative denominational body. 
The new amendments, if adopted, reaffirm 
the Christian purposes and allegiance of 
thé Unitarian Fellowship and will declare 
what has long been the purpose of the 
American Unitarian Association as well 
as the General Conference: ‘To encourage 
sympathy and co-operation among religious 
liberals.’ 

“Further, the membership of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association will be of 
churches and other societies. Individual 
membership will become in course of time 
honorary. Life members, who now consti- 
tute the larger part of the membership of 
the Association, will continue to exercise 
their rights, but all life members created 
in the future will be honorary. The 
Board of Directors of the Association will 
be enlarged by the addition of representa- 
tives of other national Unitarian societies 
such as the Laymen’s League, The Alli- 
ance, and the like. 

“The Association will become the most 
democratic religious body in America, and 
will be prepared in its organization for 
the new life and growth which are certain 
to come in the second hundred years of 
Unitarianism as an organized fellowship 
on this continent.” 

This is “the chief business with which 
the Association will be concerned at its 
meeting. The chief speaker will be the 


‘the Laymen’s League chapter, 


venerable Dr. Charles W. Bliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, who will 
discuss “Our Progressive Educational 
Ideals.” The closing address at the meet- 
ing will be given by Rey. T. Rhondda Wil- 
liams, liberal Congregational minister of 
Union Church in Brighton, England, noted 
writer and lecturer. 

The entire program of Anniversary 
Week in Boston will begin Sunday eve- 
ning, May 18, with the preaching of the 
Anniversary Sermon by Rev. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass., in Arlington 
Street Church. The service will com- 
mence at 7.15, a half-hour earlier than 
announced in the official program printed 
in THE RecrstTer of May 1, in order that 
the sermon may be broadcast in accord- 
ance with the schedule of the Shepard 
Stores station, WNAC. 

On Monday, at the annual meeting of 
the Laymen’s League, John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War, and Frederic William 
Wile, author and special correspondent, 
are scheduled to deliver the principal 
addresses in a discussion on “The Wash- 
ington Disclosures and the Silver Lining.” 
“Our Spiritual Objectives” is the theme 
of the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance. The continuing Campaign By 
and With Young People will occupy the 
Young People’s Religious Union. One day 
also is assigned to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, and during the week there 
will be meetings of the Ministerial Union, 
Unitarian Temperance Society, Fellowship 
for Social, Justice, Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society, the Religious Arts Guild, 
and other groups. 

John H. Finley of the New York Times 
will deliver the third annual lecture on 
the Ware Foundation.. Other speakers 
announced are Rey. Preston Bradley of 
the People’s Church. Chicago, Ill, Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, professor of Medicine 
and professor of Social Ethics in Har- 
vard University, and Dr. William Lau- 


_rence Sullivan, mission preacher of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

All Souls 
is arranging for a pre-Anniversary Week 
service on Sunday morning, May 18, de- 
signed to strike the keynote of this year’s 
meetings and to bring to its people who 
cannot come to Boston some of the in- 
spirations of the denominational confer- 
ences. Last year, a similar meeting was 
held in All Souls in co-operation with 
at which 
ministers from the West on their way 
to Boston were the speakers. 


How Unitarians Kept 
the Easter Beaetel 


Special music, the adornment of church 
interiors with flowers of the springtime, 
the preaching of sermons setting forth 
the larger meaning of the idea of immor- 
tality and of the Easter festival, special 
services by children of the church schools, 
and the presentation of programs and 
pageants by the young people stressed the 
beauty and significance of Haster in Uni- 


‘Church, Newton, 


Church in New York City’ 
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tarian churches throughout the country 
on April 20. 

At the morning service in Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., the choir sang an anthem 
the music of which was composed by Mrs. 


mma D. Smith and the words written by © 


Charles Dutton, both of Unity. The 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
offered on Faster night a music festival 
of distinction, in which singers from St. 
Bartholomew's Church in New York City 
assisted in rendering Lenten and Waster 
music from all over the world. In AIL 
Souls Unitarian Church, Plainfield, N.J., 
there were exercises in acceptance of two 
bronze tablets, one to the memory of 
Samuel Huntington, second president of 
the board of trustees, the other to the 
memory of Alfred C. Nickerson, third 
minister of the church. Members of the 
Fourth Unitarian Church in Brooklyn 
held Easter services in their own church, 
temporary repairs having made possible 
this first use of the church since the fire 
in January. 

“The Consecration of Sir Galahad,” the 
pageant prepared by Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen and Mrs. Shippen of the Second 
Church in Boston, 
churches, among them the Hawes Uni- 
tarian Church, Arlington Street Church, 
and the Second Church, Boston, Mass. ; 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn.; Chureh 
of the Saviour, in co-operation with Wil- 
low Place Chapel, Brooklyn, N.Y.; the 
Virst Congregational Unitarian Church in 
Providence, R.I.; and churches in Wil- 


_mington, Del., Marblehead and Waltham, 


Mass., and Plainfield, N.J. Other pag- 
eants were presented by the Church of 
the Unity, St. Louis, Mo.; Channing 
Mass. (“The Story of 
the Resurrection’) ; the First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N.Y. (“Christ Immor- 
tal”); the Unitarian Church in Melrose, 
Mass., where members prepared their own 
production; and the First Unitarian 
Church, Moline, Ill. (“The Choice of 
Youth,” by Mary Lawrance). 

Record attendances for Baster were 
reported from the Moline church, where, 
under the ministry of Rev. Clara Cook 
Helvie, there has been an encouraging and 
healthy growth during the last two years; 
and from churches in Winthrop, Quincy, 
Wollaston, and Worcester, Mass., and 
Denver, Col. The Worcester chureh held 
a fellowship service for sixty-four new 
members and gave $1,000 to the collection 
for the American Unitarian Association. 
A similar service in the Canton,  Mass., 
church brought its membership to 200, 
the largest in its two hundred and seven 
years of history. The reception of twelve 
new members into the church at Bangor, 
Me., made a total of fifty-two accessions 
during the past two and a half years. 
The church at Newton Center, Mass., re- 
ceived twenty new members the preceding 
Palm Sunday, and on the same Sunday 
twenty young people joined the church 
at Quincy, Mass. 


LexineTon, Mass.—The First Parish has 
been divided into groups which are carry- 
ing on activities to raise money for pay- 
ing off the church debt. 
entertainment was an “old-fashioned tea,” 


featured by old-time songs, dances, and ~ 


tableaux. 


was given in many’ 


One unique > 


5 


- regular 
caused much favorable comment among 
people of other denominations; it con- 


~ 
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Mission at Lincoln, Neb., 
j Successful Against Odds 


The mission conducted by Dr. William 
I. Sullivan under the auspices of the 
Laymen’s League at Lincoln, Neb., March 
23-30, in results achieved and in prospect, 
was a distinct success in spite of several 
handicaps of the week. : , 

The mission services were attended by 
1,550 people, the average being 221. The 
highest attendance was 287, and the low- 
est 155 at a church where the average 
Sunday congregation is sixty-five to 
eighty-five. At the two Sunday morning 
services there were 178 and 187 people 
respectively, making the grand _ total 
reached by Dr. Sullivan 1,915. Forty per 
cent. of the total were men, and at least 
sixty per cent. were not of the church 
constituency. Seventeen visitors signed 
the Guest Book. At least fifteen more 
are known to have signified their inten- 
tion of joining the group. The question 
box and the conference periods were 
freely used. : 

On Monday evening the League and 
the Alliance gave a joint supper at which 
there were eighty-three people. Rey. 
Ralph BH. Bailey and° Mrs. Bailey of 


Omaha were at the services on Sunday” 


and Monday evenings, and with eight 
-other Omaha people were at the supper. 
On Monday evening the entire local chap- 
ter of Phi Mu sorority attended the sery- 
ices. Four orthodox ministers were pres- 
ent at the Friday service. 

The weather was very cold most of 
the time, with rain and snow. A Method- 
ist revival on the same week with “Gypsy” 
Simon Smith at the helm, and the univer- 
sity examinations and commencement of 
vacation, also kept down the attendance. 

The mission will bring in some new 
members to the church; it stimulated the 
membership tremendously; it 


firmed in their stand several new people 
who had recently joined the church. The 


follow-up work started Monday after-~ 


noon; no time was lost. 


Wollaston Church Goes Forward 


National recognition of the church 
school at Wollaston, Mass.,.for being the 
best in the denomination in quality of 
work and in organization, a fifty per cent. 
addition to church membership in four 
years, the trebling of the Laymen’s League 
chapter attendance and membership and 
the expansion of its work, the doubling 
of the attendance on meetings of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. branch, and a 
corresponding growth in membership and 
power of the Women’s Alliance branch, 
which now numbers 117 members,—these 
were items in reports presented by the 
minister, Rey. Arthur T. Brown, and or- 
ganization leaders at the annual meeting 
of the Wollaston Society, held April 28. 
It was pointed out that attendance at 
the church school during the past year 
“was eighty per cent. of the enrollment, or 
about 125 children. The report of the 
League chapter described a project by 
which it is planned to bring the younger 
men of the church into touch with the 
older men for vocational guidance. 

The following officers were -elected: 


The Christian Register : 


President, Edward L. Ellgner; treasurer, 
Harry N. Thomas; collector, Percy A. 


Hull; clerk, E. Horton Page; chairman of 


church school executive committee, Dr. 
William L. Merrill; parish committee,— 
Sedgley Morrison, Robert K. Comins, Par- 
ker Whittam, Mrs. William Lewis, Mrs. 
W. M. Burrell. 


Channing Club of Berkeley 
Conducts its First Mission 


The Channing Club of the University 
of California and the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley launched its initial 
mission, a series of four services led by 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. The 
aim of the mission was to reach people 
in West Berkeley who are removed from 
the immediate influence of the Unitarian 
chureh and the University, and was held 
in the Burbank Junior High School in 
West Berkeley. The four successive serv- 
ices, March 27-30, were distinetly of prop- 
aganda nature, running in topics treated 
in climactic order from “Fundamental- 
ism,” “Modernism,” “Heretics,” to “Uni- 
tarianism.” 

The mission was the outgrowth of a 
desire on the part of Channing Club to 
accomplish something tangible toward the 
spreading of the liberal faith. A com- 
mittee of seven (Irene Rode, Mildred 


Sharer, Barbara Dempster, Peverill Meigs, 


Lannes Davis, Hveret Dempster, and 
Mary Ellen Brumbaugh), in conference 
with Dr. Slaten and Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens, organized the practical details 
of the mission, such as planning the order 
of the services, advertising, and house-to- 
house canvassing. This last undertaking 
was aided by the Alliance. After each 
service Unitarian literature was distrib- 
uted. 


Mr. Richardson is Honored 


At a recent meeting of the. Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Rey. 
Hilary G, Richardson was elected to mem- 
bership. The Society was founded in 
1880 and consists of some of the leading 
Biblical scholars in America, Last year 
Mr. Richardson was elected to member- 
ship in the Society for Oriental Research. 

Rev. Hilary Richardson came to Yon- 
kers, N.Y., in 
First Unitarian Church from Baltimore, 
Md., where he had been for some time 
connected with the Oriental Languages 
Department at Johns Hopkins University. 
He was born near Richmond, Va., and 
received his early education there. His 
college training was in the University of 
Virginia and his theological education in 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmonds 


TRMPLETON, MAss.—NServices were. re- 
sumed on April 6, after a two months’ 
vacation, during which the minister, Rey. 
A. Nicholas Kaucher, has been in the 
South and the West lecturing. He also 
preached to a large congregation made 
up of Baptists and Methodists in a Meth- 
odist church in Mississippi. A budget 
system has been inaugurated for the com- 
ing year. 


1918 as pastor of the’ 


-Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. 
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Mr. Pomeroy Addresses 
New England Alliance 


Seven hundred delegates from 107 Al- 
liance branches attended the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Associate Al- 
liance held at the meeting-house of the 
First Parish in Concord, Mass., April 17. 
The president, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, 
conducted the devotional service at the 
morning session. Rev. Loren B. Macdon- 
ald, minister of the church, offered the 
prayer. Greetings to guests were given 
by Mrs. Henry F, Smith, Jr., the retiring 
president of the hostess branch, and by 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes, a former president 
of this Associate Alliance. 

An address, “What My Alliance Means 
to Me,” was made by Mrs. Roger W. 
Cutler, chairman of the committee on 
religious education of The Alliance. Miss 
Katharine H. Andrews, from the Theo- 
dore Parker Branch, West Roxbury, Mass., 
made every woman anxious to attend the 
Alliance meetings at Star Island by her 
forecast of “Alliance Week.” A  collec- 
tion was taken amounting to $225.62, to 
be used for the renovating of the hotel] 
at the Island. Greetings from this meet- 
ing were sent to Mrs. Oscar Gallagher 
at Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ 

Officers for 1924-25 were chosen as 
follows: President, Mrs. Murdock M. 
Clark, Cambridge, Mass.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Clarence A. Burt, Springfield, 


. Mass. ; second vice-president, Mrs. Charles 


P. Dillaby, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, Wollaston, 
Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. William W. 
Churchill, Milton, Mass.; directors—Mrs. 
Joseph Dane, Kennebunk, Me.; Mrs. Otto 
Lyding, Nashua, N.H.; Mrs. Lawrence 
Bullard, Windsor, Vt.; Miss Isabella T. 
Whitman, Plymouth, Mass.; Mrs. Ernest 
H. Wood, Worcester; Mass.; Mrs. Howard 
Charles Gale, Beverly, Mass.; Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Whitney, Providence, R.I.; Mrs. 
George P. Fenner, New London, Conn. 
The morning session closed with an ad- 
dress by Allen French of Concord, Mass.; 
his subject, “Literary Concord.” 

At the afternoon session, in the absence 
of Miss Grace E. Cooke, chairman of the 
social service committee of the Arlington 
Street Branch, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Mary 
L. Washburn, president of the branch, 
gave a deseription of the twilight services 
which are held on the steps of that church 
during the summer. 

The address was 


delivered by Rey. 
Mr. 
Pomeroy used as his subject “Some Hope- 
ful Signs of To-day or of the Time.” His 
words encouraged one to smile at the 
lack of conyentionalities of to-day and 
to look forward to the result of the ad- 
yancement in civilization, to the increas- 
ing number of people who are determined 
to know more of the world’s affairs, and 
to the signs of new life stirring within 
the churches, among lay people as well 
as the clergy. 


Urpana, Ini.—Prof. Waldo Shumway 
of the Department of Zoélogy and Prof. 
T. BH. Savage of the Department of Ge- 
ology, University of Illinois, have been 
among the speakers in a course of lectures 
on evolution given in the Unitarian 
church, under the auspices of the Lay- 
men’s League’ chapter. 
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American Unitarian Association 
DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1924-25 


According to our record the following 
societies and “missionary associations,” 
having sent “a contribution for mission- 
ary uses to the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion for two successive years,’ the last 
having been placed in his hands ‘on or 
before May 1,” are entitled to representa- 
tion at the coming annual meeting “by the 
persons of its minister and two additional 
lay delegates.” If any emissions are dis- 
covered in the list or any society fails to 
receive blank .credentials, it is desirable 
that notice should be sent to me without 


delay. 


Alameda, Calif. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Alton, Ill. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H.: 

Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society. 

Angora, Minn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. 

Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 

First Parish, 
chester. 

First Church. 

First Church in Rox- 
bury. 

Second Church. 

King’s Chapel. 

First Parish, West 
Roxbury. 

New South Church. 

Arlington Street 
Church. x 

First Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 

Bulfinch 
Church, 

South Congrega- 
tional Church. _ 

Chureh of the Dis- 
ciples. 

East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 

Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 

Unitarian Church, 
toslindale. 

Channing Church, 
Dorchester. 

Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, . Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Bast, 
Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, 

Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 

Second Unitarian 
Society. 

Buffalo, 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Me. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 2 

Third Cong’l Soci- 
ety. 

Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 


Dor- 


piace 


Louris C. Cornisu, Secretary. 


Castine, Me. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. :-— 

First Unitarian 


Society. 

Unity Church. 

Dh iri Unitarian 
Church. 


All Souls’ Church, 
The People’s Church 
of Chicago. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, :— 
The First Unitarian 
Cong’l Church, 
First Protestant St. 
John’s Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. :— 
Cong’l Parish. 
Society at North 
Easton. 
Eastport, Me. 
Edmonton, Can. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Erie, Pa. 
Bugene, Ore. 
Evanston, I. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Tiaverhill, Mass. 
Highland Springs, 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish, 
Third Cong’l Society. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Va. 


Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Houston, Tex. 


Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 


Col. 
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Kennebunk, Me. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Knoxyille, Tenn. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, Bast, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Clifton 
Church. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass. :— 

Second Cong’l So- 

p ciety. 

Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 

Milton, Mass. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Moline. Ill. 

Montague, Mass. :-— 
First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

Montelair, N.J. 

Montpelier, Vt. 

Montreal, Can. 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Nantucket, Mass. 

Nashua, N.H. 

Natick, Mass. 

Natick, So., Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. :— 

First Congregational 

Society. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Unitarian 


Newport, R.1. 
Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 
Society. 
Society at Newton 
Centre. 
Society at West 
Newton. 


New York, N.Y. :— 
Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 

tarian Church. 
West Side Unitarian 
Church, 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Second Unitarian 
Society, Brooklyn. 
Third Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Fourth Unitarian 

Society, Brooklyn. 


Church of the Re- 
deemer, New 
Brighton. 


First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Northampton, Mass. :— 

Second Congrega- 

tional Church. 

Society at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Calif. rs 
Oklahoma City, Oxla. 
Omah:, Neb. ~ 
Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 


At. 


Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. :-— 

First Unitarian 

Church. 

Unitarian Society of 

Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Northside Unitarian 
Church. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Me. :— 

First Parish. 

Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R.I. :— 

First Cong’] Church. 

Westminster Cong’l 

Society. 


Quiney, Ill. 


Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian 

Society. 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Calif. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

Rochester, N.H. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Me. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. Louis, Mo. :— 


Church of the Mes- 


siah, 
Church of the Unity. 
Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass. :-— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Second Church. 
Salem, Ore. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Me. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. :-— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
University Unita- 
rian Church. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Shoal Lake, Man., Can. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Church in 
Somerville (Unita- 
rian). 
Second Unitarian 
Society. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Sullivan, Me. 
Summit, N.J. 
Swansboro, N.C. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 2 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Trenton, N.Y. 


Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Il. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vancouver, B.C., Can. 
Victoria, B.C., Can. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 

Ware, Mass. 

Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, Mass. 
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CAMPS 


CAMP NEHANTIC for GIRLS. Unique in its com- 
bination of seashore, country and woods. A real vacation. 
Land and water sports. Sixth season, $225.00. Write for a 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry DAVISON, 5333 Rising Sun 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


A Health Resort for convalescent, delicate or 
nervous persons, desiring rest and recreation 
under medical supervision in the cool climate 
and invigorating air of Maine. Send for booklet. 
900 feet elevation. Beautiful view. BLANcHE 
Dennss, M.D. ; 


‘‘Please discontinue my ‘ad.’ about 


eggs in THE REGISTER. It brought 


me all the customers I can care for.’’ 


Writes one of our advertisers. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST.—Cambridge, near Har- 
vard Square, 3 rooms, kitchenette, bath, sleep- 
ing-porch, continuous hot water. Apply C-66, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ELDERLY COUPLES taken to board in_Hen- 
niker, N.H., six months or longer. Large, 
sunny rooms. Only church people considered. 
Apply C-63, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THREE ELDERLY PEOPLE cared for in private 
modern home, on small fruit farm, 3%, mile from 
Franklin, ._N.H. For full particulars address 
(till May 15) Mrs. NeLuip HOMANS, 2235 
2d Avenue, North, St. Petersburg, Fla, 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. Electric lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


SUMMER-ON-A-FARM.—Best care of children. 
Experienced college women in charge. Hand- 
crafts, gardening, camping, swimming, 64 miles 
north of New York City. Moderate rates. 
Write Miss C. C. RicHarpbs, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A WOMAN WRITES, “Stainless Steel Knives 
went like hot cakes.”” Many churches raise 
money by selling one lot after another, because 
the women who buy them tell their friends. 
Send for sample knife and our money-raising 
plan. STAINLESS Propucts Sages Co., 735 6th 
Street, Watervliet, N.Y, 

Se Se sa ge EE 


ESTATE—FOR SALE 


PROMINENT CLERGYMAN’S ESTATE in select 
neighborhood, much money expended ; 12 acres ; 
for Boston commuter; fine apple orchard; 
imposing two-story house, slate roof, bath, ho 
and cold water, best modern plumbing, electric 
lights ; faney stock barn 38 x 50, poultry plant. 
Price $6,000, with 6 cows and heifers, horse, 
1,300 hens and chickens, tools, wagons, car- 
riages, incubator outfit ($70 week income now). 
Seldom such an opportunity offered. J. 
Youna, near Westboro Station, B. & A. R.R. 
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lessons of the Modernist Bible Class con- 
ducted by Rey. Charles Francis Potter 
of the West ‘Side Unitarian Church in 
New York City. They meet Sunday eve- 
ning in the church, have supper, and study 
for one hour the lesson of the previous 
Sunday. This is followed by two more 
hours of study. The registration of the 
class itself has far passed the 3800 mark. 
At the first meeting of the class, more 
than a third of the audience had their 
Bibles and note-books with them. 


For Your Cup 


Mr. Evans Resigns at Davenport 


Rey. Kenneth Edward Evans has re- 
signed as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Dayenport, Ia. His action was 
taken, and regretfully accepted by the 
church, on account of the ill-health of 
Mrs. Evans. Mr. Hvans was settled at 
Davenport in 1919. During the past four 
and a half years he has done a notably. 
successful work in building up this church, 
and Mrs. Evans has rendered equally valu- 
able service in the church school. 

Before coming to Davenport, Mr. Evans 
held pastorates in Chicopee, Mass., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Spring Garden Church), and 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


YU, | 
ETHEL GZooK ELIOT eo 
[LLUSHRATED IN COLOR f Y/ 


Awards to New England Schools 


The trustees of Barnard Memorial, Bos- 
ton, Mass., recently distributed an accu- 
mulated fund of $2,500 which they held 
in trust to be devoted to Sunday-school 
purposes to a number of church schools 
in New England. A majority of those who 
received the fund were schools which 
needed encouragement and help toward 
improvement, or growing schools where 
there was a large opportunity for service. 


Strange experiences of Five happy orphan boys 
In the wonderful forest behind their house. 


_— 


Price $290 Postpaid 
at all Booksellers, or7Trom 


‘THE BEACON PRESS 
: 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. Chapman to Staten Island 


Rey. Paul H. Chapman, who recently 
came into the Unitarian Fellowship from 
the Methédist Episcopal Church, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Staten Island, New York City. 
The local Laymen’s League chapter has 
undertaken the publication of a weekly 
bulletin for that church and will issue 
the program for the installation service 
of Mr. Chapman. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The truth may be 
unpalatable 


but it is good 
for our spiritual 
HEALTH 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged............ $19,198.37 


April 1. Sunday School, Urbana, 
TATE 53a vegas eeeny hee eee 5.00 
1. Sunday School, Sterling, 
MERGE arses senrcyarahotsteeccaene 5.00 
1. Society in Stow, Mass.... 27.00 
1. First Cong’l Society, 
Salem, Mass., additional 37.00 
1. Society i ‘toria, Can- 
= Xs EOC oa os ct 10,00 
1. Society in Edmonton, Can- 
QMO. .-si~.3 2a eee 25.00 
1. Third Religious. Society, 
Dorchester, Mass....... 27.78 
1. Society in Geneseo, OER 15.00 
1. Denver, Col, Branch 
Women’s Alliance..... 5.00 
1. Vancouver, Canada, Branch 
Women's ‘Alliance..... 5.00 
1. The Evening Alliance of 
Greater’ Boston-e oes. - 5.00 
1. Society in Chelmsford, 
MARS, sir... teteahste oes 25.00 
1. Society in Chelmsford, ; 
Mass., to create a life 
membership ... 50.00 
2. Society in Troy, 19.95 
2. Society in Newburyport, 
Mass Meant dee eee. 218.95 
3. Society in Montreal, Can- 
GG gee ere <8.- ones ee 232.48 
3. Society in Portsmouth, 
o DEER GAR: Sia a in cop. a eceumueee 317.00 
3. Mrs. J. Henry Wiggin, 
Cleveland, .Ohid. — =e 25.00 
4, South : 
Boston, 8 400.00 
5. First Protantant St. John’s 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 100.00 
5. Louis W. Riggs, Yar- 
MONEHIM ME, ; ois. v aus 10.00 
5. Society in Yonkers, N.Y. 116.0) 
5. Society in Bastport, Me. 40.00 
7. First Church in Roxbury, 
Boston, Mass.,  addi- - 
Clonal S.24iee'... ance ae 30.00 
7. Houston, Tex., Branch 
Women’s Alliance..... 10.00 
7. Society in Brattleboro, Vt. 125.00 
7. Society in Yonkers, N.Y., 
additional .-0haeeeee 10.00 
8. Society in Orange, N.J.. 50.00 
8. Society in W alpole, NCH. 5.00 
8. Society in Sanford, Me.. 50.00 
8. Society in Troy, N.Y., ad- 
ditional .. sv 1ee eee 15.05 
8. Society in Medford, Mass., 
additional . 5 +4 ane 10.00 
8. Society in Houlton, Me... 25.00 
8. Sterling, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance..... 5.00 
8. W inchendon, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance..... 10.00 
8. Sundey School, Yonkers, 
ae) bo ee a.- 3.00 
8. Bverett A. Davis, Lewis- 
F _ ton, ve PRET IOS, Oesogess So - 5.00 
17.55 
8. Church of the Dis iple 
Boston; Mags.i........ 142.65 
.8. First Parish, Brookline, 
Mass., additional...... 20.09 
9. Unity Church, Natick, 
IMSS? CoRegn tare Ree we 10.00 
9. Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Tll 15.00 
9. “In Memory of J. G.” 5.00 
9. Society in Concord, Mass. 500.00 
9. Society in Santa Cruz, 
Calink 3° hoe mie, <a 10.00 
9. Society in Medfield, Mass. 25.00 
10. Miss Edith M. Burrage, 
Lancaster, Mass., to 
create a life member- 
Ship: $e < <ficn <6 Bees 50.00 
10. Robert S. Allyn, “New 
York, N.Y., to create a 
life membership. Rerstenate 50.00 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 


AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 16. For 


information apply to the President, , 
_ F.C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C, Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB, a graduate headquarters 
for Boy Scouts, for groups of young men organ- 
ized on a basis ‘of common interest and directed 
in self-management, all leading towards— 
Comradeship—Citizenship—Character 


The B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


“As this notice goes to press we are com- 
pleting seventy-five years of service to children. 
Our courage is strong, as we feel that the 
interest aroused during the past year will grow 
so that the next twenty-five years will show 
steady adv ancement of method and broadening 
of scope.” 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P, SALTONSTALL. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Lovisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, 


Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL’ 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

_For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


TRE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
_ INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Cazot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. k 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. ~ 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


10. Society in Ware, Mass... 164.50 
10. Miss Marion Burrage, 

Lancaster, Mass., to 

create a life member- 

Bip. aa. ¢ 50.00 
10. Society in Paterson, N. 7. 10.00 
10, Anonymous, ...54.<. 5.00 
10, Society in Duluth, Minn. 40.00 
10. Unitarian. Ladies’ Beney- 

olent Society of Leom- 

anpter, MAssiw ee cee cin 25.00 


10. Society in Bedford, Mass. 50.00 
11. Society in San Antonio, 
pe Cmte ee OO OD 25.00 
11. Third Religious Society, : 
Dorchester, Mass., addi- 
Honaln2x steers Brae ahe 10.00 
11. Society in Vineyard 
F Haven, MEGS. Shaan neste 5.00 
11. Society in Newburgh, N.Y. 78.00 
11. John K. Whiting, Brook- 
line, Mass., to create a 
life membership. Boao 50.00 
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Dart ar, KE. Marean, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to arene 
a life membership. 

Society in Alton, Liteae 


. Society in Lawrence, Mass. 
. Society in Whitman, Mass, 
- Society in Dover, Mass.. 

. Mrs. Adelaide L. Merry, 


West Somerville, Mass., 
to as a life member- 
Unitarian Cong’ 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


. Society in West Bridge- 


Water, Ma seiincts sisis oc 


. Church School, Santa Bar- 


pars. Oalit weer. oan 2 
Federated Church, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


. Society in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


. Society in Houston, Tex. 


Nantucket, 


Society .in 


Mass. 


. Society in Palo Alto, Calif. 
. Miss Laura L. Stiles, For- 


Pith IBiGS sectintae’s,c.c,e sees 
A. J. "Cook, ‘Bellefonte, Pa. 
Burger, 
AV ELCE. Milind. oisiiee- wore 
in St. 


. So. Boston, Mass., Hawes 


Branch Alliance....... 


. First Unitarian Church, 


Louisville, 


5 Society in Passaic, Ne ccs 
. Willow 


Place Chapel, 
Brooklyn) NoYe...0:... 5.6 


. West Bridgewater, Mass., 


Branch Women’s. A\l- 


liance 


. Society in Carlisle, Mass. 
: First Cong’l Society, New 


Bedford, Mass......... 


. Society in Randolph, Mass. 


Miss Elizabeth Wall, 
Worcester, Mass....... 


Society in Newburyport, 


Mass., additional...... 


. Society ‘in Hudson, Mass. 
. Society in Knoxville, Tenn. 


Charles B. Holloway, St. 
Bete, MO <i. Sop avon 


. Third Unitarian Cong’l 


Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


: ey in Hubbardston, 


Il., Branch 
Women’s Allianee..... 
in 


ass. 


- Society in Uxbridge, Mass. 
: Society in Cohasset, Mass. 
. Society in Lynn, 
. Preble Chapel, 


Mass... 
Portland, 


Me. 
3 Sunday "School, pierene 


ass. . 


. Society in Bangor, Me.. 
. Mrs. M. Be Pentae, Spring- 


field, 


Society i Otte, Canada 
. Society in Portland, Ore. 
ae ee 


18. 


Brighton, 


Mass. 


500.00 


RECHIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 


9. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 
Waited School, Brie, Pa. 
8. Arlington Street Church 
School, Boston, Mass. 
Society in Concord, “Mass. 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 
ale eepoay School, Stow, 
7. eee } School, ; ‘Boston, 
7. ‘Sunday School, a Charles- 
8, Church School,  Wilming- 
Ge Sunday School, Grafton, 
9. Sunday School, Houlton, 
10. Sunday “School, ‘Orlando, 
10. exter _ School, ~ “Ware, 
14, Sunday School, Rockland, 
44. ‘Sunday "School," “Aiiol, 
RRO mimeerstcvaltee) aire ac 
15. ey Memorial © Sunda 
chool, Syracuse, N.Y. 
17. Sunday nee Fair- 
haven, Mass........%. 
itl Sunday School, Winthrop, 
MAR Sata fe cin eiaietnigie se 
18. Peabody, Mass., Branch 
» Women’s Alliance..... 


THD 


5.00 


“$26,362.18 
Henry H. Furter, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘The Christian Remar 


The White House package 


keeps all goodness in, 
badness out 


White 


House 
Coffee 


all 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


and: White House Teas in- 
sure to.you~the nourish- 
ment, enjoyment. and 
satisfaction to which you 
are entitled—but which 
you do not always — 
“None better at any price”’ 


DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY 
BOSTON—CHICAGO 


We have been roasting coffee 75 years 


League Secretaries Confer 


National Headquarters staff members 
and district secretaries of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League were guests over the 
week-end, April 4-6, at the country place, 
near Hast Harpswell, Me., of William L. 
Barnard, the executive vice-president, on 
the occasion of their spring conference. 
Problems discussed related to a visual 


method of informing chapters of League: 


activities devised by Robert S. Dawe, Mid- isters. 
,;and laymen, with their wives, who have 


‘been served by the Post-Office Mission will 


dle Atlantic States secretary, to chapter 
organization, preaching missions, Laymen’s 
Sunday observance, the gathering of 
church-attendance statistics, the collection 


of dues, membership drives, college-center 
work, discussion and participation in social © 


service work, adult education, chapter 
programs, and the promotion of world 
peace by the chapters. 


Mr. Cosgrove to Hinsdale, III. 


Rey. Eugene M. Cosgrove has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of Unity Church, 
Hinsdale, Ill., succeeding Rev. Raymond H. 
Palmer, who resigned to accept the associ- 
ate ministry of Unity Church in Chicago. 
Mr. Cosgrove, who received his education 
in Glasgow University, Scotland, and the 
University of Chicago, was formerly min- 
ister of the church in Helena, Mont. 


Mussolini’s Methods, Italy’s Future- 


(Continued from page 436) 

By the same methods, is Mussolini pre- 
paring the same fate for Italy? Abraham 
Lineoln stated a great political truth 
when he said that you cannot fool all 
of the people all of the time. Mussolini 
has not fooled even part of the Italian 
people all of the time, up to date. The 
opposition to Mussolini methods is grow- 
ing. There is stormy weather ahead for 
the Italian monarchy—and it will be lucky 
if it emerges from the conflict still a 
monarchy, or even a bourgeois state. 


iday, May 22, at 2 
‘Boston, 
‘welcome especially ministers and laymen 
‘who have become Unitarians through the 


Post-Office Mission to Meet 


The annual conference of Post-Office 
Mission workers, which is set for Thurs- 
P.M., in Channing Hall, 


Mass., is designed this year to 


influence of the Post-Office Mission. The 


;central committee is arranging for five- 


minute addresses by several of these min- 
It is hoped that all other ministers 


be present, and by their testimony give 


‘encouragement to this great work. 


PLymMoutH, Mass.—The First Church 


is another Unitarian congregation to or- 
.ganize a Parish Council made up of rep- 


resentatives from the parish and affiliated 
organizations of the church. At the first 
meeting, the discussion is reported as 


“proving the value of the council as a 


clearing-house of ideas bearing upon our 
parish.” 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—Believing that “if we 
are to protest effectively against war, we 
must win the right to do so now in times 
of peace,” the First Unitarian Society 
has petitioned Congress “to take the lead 
in disarmament, to prohibit the private 
manufacture and sale of arms, to employ 
methods of arbitration, and to adopt a con- 
structive policy of‘ peace and understand- 
ing between the nations.” ” 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner Exeter and Newbury Streets, 
Boston, at 2.30 p m., Saturday, May 17, 1924. 

Brief reports of the year "s work will be given by 


the officers of the Society, and by three Lend a 
Hand Clubs. 

Addresses will be made by Rev. Vivian T. 
Pc meroy, recently from Cae England, on 


“The League of Lovers,” and by Mrs. John J. 
Moorhead of the Foreign Policy Association, on 
“Control of the Opium Traffic by the League of 
Nations.” 1ee 

The public is cordially invited. 


“Wonderful, isn’t it, the number of auto- 
mobiles one sees?’ “Yes, and mighty 
fortunate.”—Life. 


“What's the matter?” ' “J wrote an 
article on fresh milk, and the editor con- 
densed it.’’—Pelican. 


“Waiter, what is this on the bill?” 
“Bungalow fluff, sir, at forty cents a por- 
tion.’ “But what is it?’ “Formerly cot- 
tage pudding, sir, at fifteen.”—Judge. 


College Senior: “Well, I certainly have 
worked hard for my degree.” Alumnus: 
“Never mind. You probably won’t have 
to work for a long time after you get it.” 
—Denison Flamingo. 


Christendom may be defined briefly as 
that part of the world in which, if any 
man stands up in public and solemnly 
swears that he is a Christian, all his audi- 
tors will laugh.—American Mercury. 


“How can you tell 
when a man’s going fast enough for you 
to take his number?’ Applicant for speed 
cop: “When he’s going too fast for you 
to make it out.”—Princeton Tiger. 


Chief of Police: 


A woman returning from Europe re- 
cently was detained by the authorities be- 
cause she was found to be wearing three 
undeclared fur coats. She should have 
known that the wearing of three coats is 
contrary to custom.—Punch Bowel. 


Musical burglary—breaking into song. 
Mental hospitality—entertaining an idea. 
Spiritual pageantry—parading one’s vir- 
tues. Moral harvesting—reaping one’s re- 
ward. Social cannibalism—living on one’s 
friends. Undesirable generosity—giving 
yourself away. Philosophical etiquette— 
bowing to the inevitable—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Harly one morning Sam came into a 
men’s furnishing store in Chattanooga and 
said, “Boss, I want to pay a little on 
that stuff you got for me.’ The same 
afternoon he bounded in again and said 
he had “a couple more dollars to put 
down.” The merchant remarked, “Busi- 
ness must be pretty good with you, Sam.” 
“No, boss, I’se just workin’ faster.”’— 
Forbes Magazine. 


It was his first Sunday at church. He 
watched the proceedings with unconcealed 
interest, frequently asking questions. 
until his fond parent at last replied: 
“Donald, don’t ask questions. Decide for 
yourself and do as you think best.’’ Don- 
ald silently continued watching, when 
finally the collection was announced. As 
the box came to him, he looked up and 
murmured politely: “No, thank you; I 
have some.’—Chicago Daily Jowrnal. 


“The finest sight in the world to-day,” 
says the Utica Observer-Dispatch, “is the 
mile after mile of cozy, warm-lighted 
houses.” It is a fine sight, though we 
object to the ranking system in fine sights. 
It is a fine sight to the motorist, driving 
along on a chilly evening. The lights go 
up in the houses that line the road, and 
he says, “Ah, these homes of happy peo- 
ple!” And somebody about to draw the 
Shades in one of the houses looks out at 
the speeding motorist and says yearningly, 
“Pretty soft to be able to dash around the 
country anywhere you like.’—F, P. A. in 
New York World. 


The Christian Register 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of ‘the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Monday, May 19, 
at 4 P.M. 

ROBERT S. LORING, Secretary. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "testa 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
pemand: Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
Tee. 


WHITE MouNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN | IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 

during the fifty years of 
their existence. ! 
Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO, 
NASHUA N.H. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON 


Thursday, May 22, 1924 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be 


Mr. JAMES P. MUNROE anid 
Rev. VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Monday, May 19, 1924, between the hours 
of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tiekets for the speak- 
ing: box seats, $1.50-75 cents; foyer, 50 cents. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 

| chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal, 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Minister, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. The Church is open daily 
from 9 to 4. 


CHURCH OF: THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M, Tan ee D.D. Church service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D,., Minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 A.m., All Souls School of Religious 
Edueation for adults and children; at 11 a.M., 
chureh service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices ; Raymond C. Robinson. 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, 
May 11, 11 s.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m.. Morning Service, 11 am. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all ser- 
vices. All are welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (164y), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars’ in the subway pass 
the tvhurch.) Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 a.M., morning service. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 


Association for the choice of officers and the trans- 
action of other business will be held in Boston, 

Mass., at Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, May 20, 
1924, beginning at 9.45 a.m. 


LOUIS C. CORNISH, Secretary. 


